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Aids for Teaching ® 
Art and History. 
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The Prang Educational vegg wr A are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 
and monuments as 


] ADDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


: THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


3 PNP, on th © i 
FAMOUS KNIGHT SPECIAL. 


All weights, fair prices, square treatment. Mention this paper, and get cata- 
logue FREE. Repairs, Supplies, Sundries. 


KNICHT CYCLE CO., 


3ii N. 14th Street, It. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON, 
pares Boyiston St. 


646 Washington Street, Boston, 
47 Kast Tenth Street, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





EADERS ARELY 
EMEMBER EQUIRING 
A EPAIRS, 

ACING 








NEW YORK, 
3t East 17th St. 


CHICAGO, 
262-264 Wabash Ave. ro28 Arch Street. 


TEACHERS! 


YOU NEED NOT ATTEND SCHOOL to secure a Normal 
Kducation. Remain at home, continue your teaching, 
and pursue the Normal Courses, (Elementary and Advanced) 
and you will be able to pass a higher grade examination, to 
secure a better certificate, become a better teacher, aud there- 
by secure a better salary. Over 6,000 students en- 
rolled since 1889. Diplomas granted. No new books 
need be purchased and from one to three hours study, daily, 
is sufficient. Improve your spare moments: save cost of board, 
and railroad fare by taking our Normal Courses. 

Tuition for a thirteen week’s course, $5. Special tuition 
of $8 to the person sending a list of 10 teachers’ names. Send 
for our 20 page catalogue. PGE Pi RH RRs 

Address AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NO RMAL, 
4% When writing:mention this paper. 3t. Tock,Box 801, Dansville,}N. Y. 


PHILA. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. 8. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


. THE COLLEGE. ; 
M, S, SNOW, A, M., DEAN, 


. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M, WOODWARD, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy. 

8. Bachelor of Science. 

4, Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

6. Bachelor of Scienr~ 
neering. 

7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

8, Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

10. The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1896. 


II HENRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


Ill. ST. LOUIS. SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrectTor. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
Ww. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


in Electrical Engi- 


SCHOOL 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 





V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1995. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D,, Dean, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-26, 1895, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS, W. FAIRBANKS, Pu, D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 

Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., Director. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage: 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance ex«mination Thursday morning, June 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1896. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 
A completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24-25. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 








GOLD 
MEDAL, 
1878. 


STEEL 





OSEPH GiLLoTT's 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES aa 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mrovcnourme WORLD. _ 


PARIS 


EXPOSITION, 
1889. | 



































ESTEY PIANOS___ ome 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is umi- 
versal. 


&@ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 
916 Olive Street, } 
f-94 ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PLAYS 


DO YOU WANT A FLAG? 
AMERICAN FLAG MFG. 60., Easton, Pa. 


Makers of Bunting and Silk 
FLAGS 
of the Best Grade only. 


aes We willsend you a Flag for inspec- 
2) tion, and if itis found not satisfac- | 
ry, you can return it to us at our 
expense Catalogue Free. 


Send forSchool Ritual on Patriotism, free. j-12t 


DO YOU HOLD 
MONTHLY 
RXAMINATIONS ? 


IF YOU DO YOU NEED 





Dialogues, Speakers, for Schook 
Club and Parlor. Cataiogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, IIL 




















EXAMINATION PAPER. 


We have it; extra quality ; 
print name of schoel and your 
name as cheap as you can buy 
plain paper elsewhere. Tell 
us what you want and write for 
prices. 


{ 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


208 Vine Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


A-CORN SALVE ic poison: 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME 











FOR A___—_ 


GUARANTEED | re — 





CAN BIND 


Quick, Positive, Sure | One sheet, or three hundred sheets, in ten seconds. 
Cure for Tobacco The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets or magazines, 
Habit use | If you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price. list— 
UNCLE SAM'S e @ (that’s free. If you willtry the Klip, I will mail a sample dozen, six 
e e TOBACCO CURE. |Sizes, and a pair of Klip Keys to put them on with for 75 cents. : 


: H. H. BALLARD, 170, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Sold at $1 per pkge. and 








2 pkges. guaranteed to 
cure if used according to 
directions or money re- 
funded. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. Descrip- 
tive circular for lc. stamp. 
Local agents wanted. 


C. E. ROWCLIFFE, Gen’l Agt., 
It. ALTON, ILLS. 


TRADE MARK. 





Health 4»> 
Pleasure 


Resorts 
pew Reached Via. 


The Frisco Line. 


| afford first-class accommodations 
| particular. 


H. L. MORRILL, 





} 
| 


LEBANON, MO., and 


ular hotel, The Crescent, at Eureka Springs, 


in every 


For full information write to Hotel Manager | 


of either of the above named hotels. 
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sept 6. 





THE MERRY MELODIES SERIES, consists of two books: 
(Ne. | of the Series). 48 pp.. manilla covers, l5c per co 
105,000 coples sold! SILVERY NOTES 


as Merry Melodies; issued recently; 20 
Melodies. 


the leading books. CALISTHENIC 


songs and new marches, etc., with drill exercises; 


THING TO SPEAK’? —32 pp. of fresh selections for F 


IQ, « 


—_=—_—— 


ooo . 
MERRY SONGS-—is op lemmas a oe sold; 


national songs, bound in boards, 35c a copy, $3 60 per dozen, net. 3 


SONGS AND 










































Popular Books by 
S. C. HANSON. 
MERRY MELODIES 
py of $1 50 per doz,, introductory prepaid; 
Nv. 2 of the Series), same size and price 
promises to exceed exen Merry 
pp. of new and sparkling music and 14 pp. 


0,000 copies sold; one of 
MUSICAL DRILLS—7% pp. of 





cloth, 50c per copy. Also Hanson’s **§UQME- 


riday afternoon, 8c. per copy; and CO~ 


LUMBIAN SCHOUL REPORT CARD [two pages] 10c per doz. or 65c per 100. Teach- 


ers try these publications, if you have not already done so. No 
journal when writing. Address 


___ General Agents tocontrol 
agents at home for “‘Dic- 
istory,”’ by Prof. Jameson. 
Needed by every teacher, pupil and family; en- 
dorsed by press and public. Big pay. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


S.C. HANSON &CO., W 


FREE Books. Mention this 


ILLIAMSPORT, IND, 





LADIES, If you have superfluous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


| send for new information how to remove it easily 





SUPPLIES} 


NEW UNITED STATES 










CRAYONS ERASERS 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
Catalogue upon application 


q 
United States School Furniture Co. 


> 315-321 WABASH AVE, SIDNEY 74 FIFTH Ave. 

















| Oak Park, Ill 





j}and effectually without chemicals or instru- 


ments. Correspondence confidential in plain 
sealed envelope. MRS. M. N. PERRY, box 93, 


Say you saw this in Am. Jour. of Ed’cn. nvit 


oe... crear 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. KENDALL'S = T h 5 T ' 
q| 
| ec ne TBaCHETS Tonics! 
HE elegant new hotel, the Gasconade, at WEW WATIONAL = ¢ 
een ae the well-known and pop- READING CHARTS , NO SHAKING 
BLACKBO ARDS q 


BEFORE 


reston 
apers, 


nap 
hots, 


$1.00; 


D. WISHART, CHICAGO OHIO) 8=— NEW YORK | 
Gen’l Manager Bea Sea ee pti ass laa BOTH, $1,75. 
ae clea we Frisco Line. a — THE Ss’ ‘ R | Daihen 
d , : first i : J 
— wi COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORT® | ment. “Not to own it is to be “behind the lights 
ae AND ANTI-RATTLER. | house.” a 

= | SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL a Fast selling; always gives satisfaction. Noe, | as PRESTON PAPERS, and the books are two 
i = ee ie hitching - damtoneeas aes | of the brigntest in the market, their immense sale 

OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 2 aay for circular. Price, $1.50. State rights for sale.’ SE | being practical proot of their popularity. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 


a Medical Course, and in General Scientific | 


studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 
For programme, address, 
Pror, GrorGeE J. BrusH, 
Director, New Haven, Conn. 


7-J-6 





“HISTORY and CIYIL GOYERNMENT.’’ 


It contains a history by questions and answers of 








| 
THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT CO. 
Decatur, Ill. 





Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
ished on the subjects of spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book 
Keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 


For combinations with other f 
magazines, address 
SNAP SHOT PUBLISHING CO., 
37 W. 10th St., New York; 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
or Arkansas City, Ark. 


ooks, papers and 


2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATT, O., U. 8. A. 


Best Grade Copper and Tin =i a LLS 


School, College & Academy 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 


aug-yl. 





CATARACTS or SCARS 
ABSORBED. No Risk. 
Paralyzed Nerves Re- 


New Eyes 








A TRIAL SIZE BOX | all the most important events in U.S. Giveseach | 0 5 ee falco * 4 A . | stored, Diseased Eyes or Lids Cured. Glasses 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. | country,its government and capital, Represetative rg ae cg Rea Rh ge or a | often Discarded. Our phamphlet giving Home 

GIANT CHEMICAL CO., PHILADELPHIA | Apportionment under each Census. World’s Cen-|°°* “°*™™ ~""? y . ‘ , treatment free. New Eves, Glen Falls, N. Y. 

| sus, 1890. Complete list Presidents, Vice-Presi- | ——___—_—_—— - ———__—_— — 

| dents, Cabinet ayer and Speakers of H. R., Tas F- 
; ; Senate Rulers, Date of Inventions, etc., etc. Its | EXS FREE SCHOOLS Men, Women, Boys and 
HEW. EYE’S SBSoKe ae ) ——_ compactness i readiness tor reference , | WANTED. Girls in each place to 
Ak * hen aij | make tt invalu ores nts. » toate | show samples and leave circulars of the wonder- 

ent CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when ail | 194. > are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture | § : ‘par lag pe - : : ga : 
my Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet free. | 10-"94-ly G. D. FREE, Church Hill, Ky, and character are in great demand. We have | fu! Life Circle Picture in seven colors, showing 


fail. 
qoertek, Address THE KYE, Glens Falls, N. ¥ 








_ SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS. 





commis- 


been successful in the past, and have prospects 


for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- 





ZINI 


, and we will send you a ‘‘ YARD of POP- 


the finding of Eden and Second Coming of 
Christ. $2.00 to $i0a day. Send stamp for quick 






—— ticulars to = to M. py Pt 

TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, mit. Louisville, Ky., Box 645. 

JUMPIN They hop, skip, jump, slide turn | You FAT PEOPLE ‘ ; Ss 

somersanlts almost incessantly from can get Noinconvenience. Simple tf PALESTINE, TEXAS. 2 wir 
BEANS August toMay. Wonderful product | sure. ABSULUTELY FREE Ae aay | IS UNIVERSAL pasuce: Vapor and Waver— 
* ofa Foreign Tree. Greatest curiosity thin, from any injurious — See fresh, salt, Mineral 
to draw crowds wherever shown, on the streets, Prescri ans. } | &= 

in shop windows, etc. Just imported. Every- BEDUSED JU ST TH E THIN G FOR | <3 3 
body wantsone. Fullhistoryof Treeandsample | We GUARANTEE a CURE or refund your money. 1 PE ; ¢ 
Jumping Bean to Agents or Streetmen 26 cents, TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass, PCord 100 lhl rf iF 00 0m. =8 ‘ ye & 
[SE h “YARD OF FLOWERS” Fo cee tow 214 
chante fox window aitrertions and then sell to ‘ “ S FREE. 3 Medal and Diploma, z3 
others Quick sales. Try too. Big money Lerge Send us 25 cents (stamps taken) for a six 7 sevinst the world. ens ieeiie taslee o's 
- ns 4 - > = “] c > =o \f cc + < a! e ed. § ’ 

AGENTS’ HERALD, No. $iJ. B., Philadelphia, Pa. AGENTS WANTED ] S MONTH’S SUBSCRIPTION to INGALL’S MAGA- | ent a a J. KNOWLTON. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

E 





It’s all Fol-de-rol 


to think that because we 


make the BEST desks, we 


can not beat them ali in 
Low Prices. TRY US. 





A.H. ANDREWS & Co. 
245 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


| 1oc for catalogues and terms to agents 


Satisfaction guararteed. All who answer 


| this before January 1st, 1895, will re 
| ceive a $1.00 cash coupon. Address, 
A. F. GoErrtTz, Seedsman, 


sion, easy 
work, and $1,000.00 in premiums. Send 6t 


—FREE, Address, J. F. INGALLS, 
LYNN, MASS. 


WANTE 


Latin and Greek; 


three Mathematics; 





Oct. -6t. Bingham Lake, Minn. Book-keeping; three Assistants; six Primary; Samples sent free to teacher 
two Elocution; four German and French; two| yi ee G 
Kindergarten; one Governess. Address with | and 


TEACHERS WANTED.— Ameri 


achers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 


can! 
8-ly. 


stamp, CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Box 26. 


Teachers, Three Principals. 
two College Presidents; two | Prices fo 
one | 
Science; four Vocal; five Piano; three Art; two 


Brownsville, Tenn 


PIES (or PANSIKS) in all their beautiful cotors | 


a 


| - 








Scen Views, Shields, Easels, P: 

Juve ‘les, Bi Animals, and thousands in vari 
i r 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c;-3%x5% 
3'4x56'4 embossed 150;-4'4x6') 200:-5'4x7 
All Beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no 


two 


Reports, Aids, free. A 









And } 


PERRI? 
J. G. RI 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 
J. G. REYNOLDS, BUSINESS MANAGER. 








St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9, 1894. 





J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Editor. 





Nerms, per year, in advance 
Single Copy.... 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


ine Editions are published by 


WW aoe" 


PERRIN & | 


| 


SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, | 
and ‘Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, | 


Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates.’’ 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper ,will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given, 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless‘ this is done 

he Courts have’ decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered,'as no 
duplicates{are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 

208 Vire Street, St. Louis. Mo. 
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GETTING READY FOR THANKSGIVING. 














Thanksgiving Joys. 





Cart-loads of pumpkins as yellow as gold, 


Onions in silvery strings, 


16 | Shining red apples and clusters of grapes 


Nuts and a host of good things, 


sau . 
18 Chickens and turkeys and fat little pigs— 


These is what Thanksgiving brings 


Now is the time to forget all your cares, 
Cast every trouble away; 
Think of your blessings, remember your joys 
| Don’t be afraid to be gay! 
None are too old and none are too young 
| To frolic on Thanksgiving Day. 
} —Youth’s Companion 


f 


Work is forgotten and play-time begins; 
From office aud school-room and hall; 
Fathers and mothers and uncles and aunts, 

Nieces and nephews, and all 
Speed away home, as they hear from afar 
The voice of old Thanksgiving call. 










AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 








Southern Educational Association. 





HE Southern Educational As- 
ciation will meet in Galveston, 
Texas, on the 26th, 27ih and 28th 
of December, the first session being 
held on the evening of the 26th. 
The previous meetings of this asso- 
ciation have been held in midsum- 
mer at Atlanta, Lookout Mountain, 
etc., but in consequence of the de- 
sirability of a trip to the South in 
winter and the conflicts of the sum- 
mer meeting with the National Ed- 
ucational and various state associa- 
tions, it has been decided to hold 
the meetings in midwinter. 

The railroads of Texas 
agreed to offer a one fare rate to 
all roads outside of the state; and 
it is understood that the Souther: 
Passenger Association will give a 
one fare rate from any portion of 
its territory. The other Passenger 
Associations are expected to make 
the same rate. 

The meeting will probably be the 
largest and most _ representative 
gathering of teachers ever held on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and will include 
teachers not only from the South, 
but from all parts of the United 
States. Our sister Republic of 
Mexico will be invited to send rep- 
resentatives to the meeting. The 
program will include some of the 
foremost educational thinkers of the 
country. It will be widely distrib- 
uted, but any person déSiring to re- 
ceive a copy at once and without 
fail should write to any of the fol- 
lowing persons: 

Hon. J. M. Carlisle, State Sup’t 
Pub. Inst., Austin, Texas. 

President W. H. Bartholomew. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. O. H. Cooper, Galveston, 
Texas. 

Mr. C. H. Macmaster, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, Galveston, 
Texas. 


have 





WE are glad to learn that the 
next meeting of the N. E. A. is to 
be held in Denver, Col., in July next. 
When our teachers realize how 
much of geography, history, miner- 
alogy they will get on the trip, in 
addition to a morning ride for three 
or four hours with the snow- 
crowned, cloud-capped summits of 
the Rocky Mountains in full view 
we should judge that at least ten 
thousand teachers east of the Mis- 
sissippi river would get ready early 
to take it all in. 

Lightning is attracted by tall ob- 
jects; theretore it is not wonderful 
that some of the criticisms with 
which the air is full should break 
upon the heads of our profession. 











| 
Mr. JOHN KENNEDY, superinten- | 


dent of schools in Batavia, N. Y., 
says: ‘‘It isa marvel that a hun- 
dred of our representatives should 
fail to sound an inspiring trumpet 
call to the ranks of their 
workers.”’ 


co- 
Mr. John Kennedy evi- 
dently don’t know these people. 


That ‘‘trumpet call’’ is the thing | 


they would most avoid, be most 
afraid of, try the hardest to sup- 
press. They don’t want it. Was 


not Col. Parker thrust out of Bos- | 
ton for sounding such a call? Have | 
not all the ‘‘small pedants’’ and the | 
smaller politicians been trying to | 
persecute him ever since, until now | 


New England comes ‘‘out West’’ 
to set its educational watch? If 
Mr. John Kennedy, of Batavia, N. 


Y., don’t keep more quiet, the | 


‘*headless’’ host will number 101! 





ALREADY there is astrong move- 


ment settiag in to establish and re- | 


plenish school libraries both in 
this and in other States. Friday, 
Nov. 30, should be made rallying 
day for this work. These draw the 
people together for meetings, for 
discussions, for pleasant recre- 
ations, for meetings non-paatisan, 
non-sectarian, but for a broader 
culture and a more harmonious ac- 
tion to promote the ends of Ameri- 
can, patriotic, Christian citizen- 
ship. Our teachers are wisely lead- 
ing off in this direction. 


Edward Everett Hale declares’ 
that in every community known to | 


him the system of public education 
needs inspiration. So, may it be 
added, does every teacher. The 
highest scholarship, the best nor- 
mal training will avail but little 
where inspiration is an unknown 
factor. 
wait on endeavor, there, it may be 
safely affirmed, inspiration is lack- 
ing. 





OUR TEACHERS’ AID SOCIETY. 





Take upon command what help we have 
That to your wanting may be ministered. 
— Shak. 


4d lige Annual Meeting of our| 


Teachers’ Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation, of St. Louis, was held 


September 22, in the assembly | 
room of the Board of Education| 


building. There were fifty mem- 
bers present, and the meeting 
proved to be a very enthusiastic 
President F. E. Cook occu- 
pied the chair. 

The subject of an elaborate 
entertainment to be given by the 


one. 


Association to replenish the treas-| report is that it fails to give us a 


definition of education ; or, worse 
President Cook, Supt. |than that, it hints at a false one. 


ury drew out quite a number of 
addresses. 


Wherever success does not | 


i, 





i ! 
Murphy, Mrs. Rose E. Fanning? 


Peter Herzog, Miss N. W. Prewitt 
It was decided 
to have the entertainment on a day 


and others spoke. 


yet to be fixed, and we hope there 
will be the most generous response. 

Our teachers do so much for the 
intellectual and moral training of 
our best-citizens that we shall 
never be able to fully reciprocate 
their worth and work; do the most 


and the best that we can. 


or 


A HEADLESS HOST. 


Once methought it lifted up its head, 
And did address itself to motion.— Shak. 


HIS is both a solemn and a 
funny announcement. Think 
of the United States Commission of 
Education, Dr. Eliot, President of 
Harvard College, and other such 
and similar dignitaries, going about 
‘‘headless.’’ Then add the other 
eight, and to this add ninety more 
of the leading educators of the 
United States, all with their heads 
off !—a headless host. What is to 
become of usall? Ifthis is not a 
solemn question, and ifit is not a 
funny question, then what can or 
will bring to one fun and solem- 
nity in this world. Here comes 
the announcement right out of the 
very heart of the Empire State of 
New York that the ‘‘Committee of 
Ten’’ and the other ninety chosen 
ones, making a clear 100, repre- 
senting the ripest educational ex- 
perience, the wit and the wisdom 
of us all, with and after an experi- 
ence of so much time and so much 
|money—someone complains that 
‘over $2,000 was expended—after 
| all this we get simply and only ‘‘a 
| headless host.’’ 

Look at page 281 of the ‘‘Re- 
gent’s Bulletin’’ of the 32d univer- 
\sity convocation of the State of 
|New York, No. 28, July, 1894, 
|and get it all for yourself. 
| By the way, we do not know 
|how many of these ‘*Bulletins’’ 
| were published, but we do not now 
|remember of getting hold of any 


| educational document in the United 
States so valuable and so interest- 
ing as this. Price, 25 cents. Every 
primary teacher and all of the rest 
of the teachers should get hold of 
and read and re-read this ‘‘Bulle- 
tin.’’ 


We quote from the ‘‘Paper,’’ by 


|Supt. John Kennedy, of Batavia, 
|N. Y., this solemn, pathetic, funny 


passage, read to the University 
convocation : 
‘*The fundamental defect in the 


‘in regard 





——_ 


It ignores the skeleton, or core, 
for which I contend. It is silent 
to the gradation of 
studies on the basis of educational] 
quality. It gives us a fine mass of 
means, but no ends, It is at once 
the greatest delight of the age, and 
the most supreme disappointment, 
It is a masterpiece of detail ; but it 
has no creative unity. It is in the 
main a fine collection of school- 
teaching without an educational 
scheme or standard. Asa method 
book it will long stand unrivaled, 
But when that is said, I fear that 
we must stop there. It is a marvel 
that a hundred of our representa- 
tive educators should fail to sound 
an inspiring trumpet call to the 
ranks of their co-workers. They 
have given us more form, and op- 
portunity for more perfunctory 
routine work ; but they have not 
given us a single general ideal; 


they have not stirred our en- 


thusiasm ; they have not quickened ¢ 


our blood. They have given us 
the armor of Saul; but have not 
taught us how to adjust our own, 
or what we are to fight for. With 
a campaign on our hands they 
have abdicated leadership, simply 
pointing us to the arsenal. Most 
of the weapons are fine ; some are 
dangerous to the inexpert; a few 
are constructed on wrong prin- 
ciples and are therefore open to se- 
vere criticism. 

‘*Education has heard from the 
famous ‘Committee of Ten.’ It 
thanks them for their mighty con- 
tribution to educational practice. 
It still awaits its leader. 
headless host !’’ 

And Boston gives the ‘‘Commit- 
tee of Ten’’ another rap. The 
Journal of Education of Oct. 18, 
says: ‘‘It may as well be assumed 
that arithmetic is sadly neglected 
in our day, when the Committee 
of Ten gave but three pages to the 
subject, as against fifty to geog- 
raphy.’’ That ‘ headless host,” 
poor fellows, how fortunate they 
ignored ‘‘woman’”’ 
training. 


It is@ 


and manual 


WHAT greater calamity can be- 
fall an individual or a community 
than such dullness and limitation 
as ignorance inflicts. No hope, no 
faith, no progress; stupidity, de- 
spair. What an inheritance to 
leave! 





Do not allow these great inter- 
ests of education and intelligence 
in your community to be admin- 
istered by littke men who are 
merely good cipherers to figure 
how cheap they can ‘‘run the 
schools.’’ 
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A LARGER VIEW. 


We do learn 


By those who know the very nerves of state. 
—Shak. 


UR school system teaches a 
larger view of life than to 
revel in a mere, selfish existence. 
Dr. Bryant, in his discussion of 
‘The American Scheme of State 
Education,’’ says: ‘‘Public edu- 
cation is no longer regarded as 
merely ‘expedient’ for the State. 
It is clearly seen to be xecessary to 
the very existence of the State. 
The modern form of the question 
is not ‘Shall the State educate its 
citizens?’ but rather “To what ex- 
tent must it educate them ?’’”’ 

And here the ideal aspect 
emerges into ever clearer view. 
Very unlovely defects are showing 
in our actual educational work. 
We inquire as to the cause, and 
discover first of all that in our ea- 
gerness to develop the intellect we 
have neglected the training of 
character. And so we are coming 
more or less rapidly to agree upon 
this as our Ideal in Education : 
That work in this field shall con- 
sist first of all in the symmetrical 
unfolding of the normal spiritual 
nature of the individual. He shall 
not only be taught to think cor- 
rectly. He shall be trained into 
refinement of feeling and led towill 
worthily and to choose worthy ends. 


And the actual present function 
of the State? That is coming to be 
recognized as a variable consisting 
of the relation between two factors. 
The one of these factors is: Zhe 
capacity of the individual citizen to 
receive education. ‘The other is: 
The ability of the State to provide 
means toward such education. 
ees 

WHEN you see a good argument, 
an interesting fact, an illustrative 
incident, clip it out and use it in 
your class. Put it into the county 
paper. Set it going. The best 
way to test your ability or lack of 
ability, is to undertake to do these 
things ; the kind of men and women 





that are wanted to-day everywhere 
—in the school room and out of it, 
are men, and women, and children 
who can do things. 
do? What are you doing to help 
the schools along, to secure better 
attendance, to do more efficient 
work ; to increase the length of the 
school terms, to get up a library, 
or to add some new and late books 
to those you have already, to start 
a course of lectures for the benefit 
of the people and the library. 
There is a way to do all this if we 
make a start in the right direction 
and without delay. Make the start 
on Library Day, Nov. 30th. 


What can you. 





AN ECHO. 





By heaven, he echoes me 
As if there were some monsterin his thought. 
—Shak. 


Sashes is again an applicant 
for the meeting of the N. E. 

A. in 1895. 
Denver ought to have it, because 
this city was cheated out of the 


” 


meeting by the ‘‘ring,’’ which was 

running the concern before. 
The editor of ‘‘7he Colorado 

School Journal’’ the 


cheat as follows : 


rehearses 


‘‘While it was generally under- 
stood upon leaving Saratoga that 
the next meeting would be in 
Denver, the final decision was 
referred to a committee of fifteen, 
in order that complete and definite 
with 
transportation companies, could be 
The Denver delegation 


arrangements, especially 
secured. 
went home, and promptly com- 
menced preparations for the meet- 
ing. 
four months after the Saratoga 


In the autumn of that year, 


meeting, it was officially an- 
nounced that the meeting would be 
Of the fifteen 


members of the committee, eight 


held at Topeka. 


had intimated their preference for 
The reasons for the final 
decision probably will never be 


Denver. 


satisfactorily explained to the mass 
of the Association.’’ 

The reasons for deciding against 
Denver was very easily explained, 
though it probably was not satis- 
factory to the mass of the Associa- 
tion. 

Certain members of the ‘‘ring’’ 
did not want Aaron Gove to be 
made president of the Association 
at that time, as this move would 
with 
schemes the ‘‘ring’’ had in view. 


have interfered certain 

The same paper goes on to state: 
‘‘It is perhaps useless to add that 
Denver will resort to no methods 
of chicanery or intrigue in this 
matter.”’ 

We should judge that ‘‘no meth- 
ods of chicanery and _ intrigue’’ 
would be necessary with Mr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, president, of 
New York; Irwin Shepard, secre- 
tary, of Winona, Minn.; Albert G. 
Lane, vice-president, of Chicago, 
and J. M. Greenwood, treasurer, of 
Kansas City. 

There is a man by the strange 
and euphonious name of ‘‘Smith,”’ 
now residing in St. Paul, who 
could, if he chose to do so, a tale 


unfold as to the ‘ cold cash’’ de- 





manded and the manner of de- | 
manding it by the ‘‘Silly Billy’’ 
representative of the ‘‘ring,’’ which 
put ordinary ‘‘methods of chica- 
nery and intrigue’’ into the back- 
ground. 


Or 


FLIES WITH CHALK LEGS. 





These summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot ostentation. 


—Shak. | 
AVE you seen them? These 
flies with chalk legs? On| 


page 171 of his book, Dr. Rice, 
who seems to have been blown, 
full, etc., etc., describes a school | 
visited as follows: ‘‘Some of the, 
children were copying words from 
their reading books on their slates, | 
and the writing in some instances | 
might have been mistaken for the| 
footmarks of flies with chalk legs.’’ | 
The author of ‘‘Preston Papers’’ | 
in her articles in Education on 
‘*The Critic at Sea,’’ gets after the | 
Dr.’s chalk-legged flies as follows: 
I am glad that he did not make 
this brilliant comparison with ref-| 
erence to a// the writing of all the| 
pupils in all the grades of all the| 
schools all over the Jand, because | 
then some one might have sugges- | 
ted that it had a flavor of obscur- | 
ity and of extravagance ; that it) 
lacked common sense ; that the or- | 
dinary writing of the ordinary five- | 
year-old, is ordinarily expected) 
(by the ordinary unscientific | 
teacher), to be absolutely without | 
a flaw, perfect in every detail and 
a copy of their elders, ‘‘Foot prints | 
onthe Sands of Time,’’ rather than | 
on slates. As it is, no one will of | 
course question its value to the) 
‘New Education.’’ 
The exhibition of ‘‘flies with 
chalk legs’’ has been so exceeding: | 


ly rare in my own experience as | 
a teacher that I do not now re-| 
member to have seen just exactly | 
such a specimen of diphtherious in- 
sectivora, although they are doubt- 
less easily propagated in the at- 
mosphere of the ‘‘highly scientific 
teaching’’ with which he proposes 
to endow the children of this dense- 
ly ignorant and_ educationally 
criminal and unenlightened coun- | 
try. I will caliat the Smithsonian 
on my next visit to Washington, 
and see if some learned naturalist 
will not assist me to analyze and 
classify the object until I have be- 
come sufficiently familiar with its 
form and looks to make instant 
recognition possible. It would be 
such a pity to meet with ‘‘a fly 
with chalk legs’’ in my daily 
haunts, yet be so intellectually de-| 
ficient and weak as to pass it by | 
without even a bow, when I might | 


'“Thomas T. Smiley’s 
| Calculator,’ 


be ‘‘studying”’ it and ‘‘observing’’ 
it to present in all its grandeur to 
my next ‘‘class’’ of ‘ignorant and 
incompetent ’ teachers! Just to 
think of it! 


“‘That we should be thus afflicted with these 
strange flies,” 


es 

THE ‘‘experts’’ are reporting on 
‘*The Committee of Ten,’’ as you 
SEE! Mr. Greenwood, of Kansas 
City, says: ‘‘As far as the confer- 
ence on mathematics indicates an 
opinion, it is on the side of ‘bread 
and butter knowledge.’ There is 
not that uplifting influence run- 
ning through the report which 
places even elementary mathe- 
matics in its proper light before the 
great teaching force of America. 
The report makes ‘mathematical 
fadding’ the essential element in 
each branch, instead of putting the 
subject in its essence forward as 
the basic idea. Should the studies 
of our schools wear the sordid air 
of a mercenary selfishness? The 
idea that a bounty ora bribe to 
stimulate is necessary to secure the 
highest results in mental or moral 
progress is repulsive to every en- 
nobling instinct of humanity, and 
the low ‘bread-and-butter motive’ 
so persistently lauded in some 
quarters, can have but one tenden- 
cy—the lowering of educational 
ideals.’’ 


Mr. GREENWOOD mournfully 
concludes that the ‘‘report of the 
Committee of Ten can have but 





one tendency—the lowering of ed- 
| ucational ideals.’’ 


Sad, is it not, 
after so much expenditure of time 


/and money ? 


Mr. GREENWOOD concludes that 
‘Federal 
published in 1825, 





'made a much deeper impression on 
| the conference than any arithmetic 


of recent date.’’ He invites the 
Committee to ‘‘come West and see’’ 
for themselves what children in the 
first, second and third grades are 
doing, and he goes on to say that 
‘two solid years on algebra is 


tough on the books, but tougher 


still on the boys and girls,’’ 


— 
o> 


Mr.GREENWOOD suggests strong- 
ly that the Committee don’t know 
much about arithmetics published 
since the Revolutionary War. He 
says : ‘Obsolete denominate quan- 
tities must refer to old tables com- 
mon in English arithmetics prior 
to, and immediately after, the Rev- 
olutionary War.’’ That is some 
time back, if we remember rightly. 








Managing may often 
solely in not interfering. 


consist 
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ANOTHER VIEW. 





If such a one be fit to govern, speak, 

Tamas I have spoken,-—Shak 

| RESIDENT CHARLES KEN- 
DALI, ADAMS, University 

of Wisconsin, in his address before 

the 

New York, on the report of ‘The 


University convocation, — of 


Committee of ‘TRen,’’ said : 

There is another defect, I think, 
in that report. It is adapted only 
toasmall part of the country. I 
sometimes think, and you will par- 
don me for saying it, that the Kast 
We 
in Congress during 


is growing provincial, have 


been taught 


the last few months that the Hast 


is not governing this nation. 


There is more in the West and in 
the South than we have sometimes 
eastern man 


birth, and 


Supp sed. Tam an 


by inheritance and by 
more than half of my life has been 
spent here, but when I see what 
has been done for the organization 
of education, when I see the in- 
terest, the fire, the glow of en- 
thusiasm in the Western States, I 
know that the people of the Kast 
do not usually understand what 
has been done. 

Though I regard President Eliot 
as the foremost educational states- 
man we have had, I believe that 
he does not begin to understand 
what has been done in the Valley 


of the Mississippi. 


good many things during his last) 


It is 


not very long since he stood before 


trip in regard to the matter. 


one of the universities on the Mis- 
sissippi River and explained to 
them with a good deal of detail 
what had recently been introduced 
into Harvard College, and when 
he perceived a smile going over 
the audience he checked himself 
and found on inquiry that the very 
same thing had been done there 
The 


been learning from the University 


for several years. East has 


of Michigan for twenty years at 
least, and will continue to learn 
Plainness of speech has its vir- 
tues, andeven the slang of to-day 
may have its redeeming features by 
to-morrow, and be incorporated in 
some good native American diction- 


ary as the language of the people. 





There is an awful waste of words 
and printer’s ink—I did not say 
‘* thought’’—in a recent book which 
aimed at our school work and teach- 
ers. 





/solation is one part of the price 
paid for too high a point of obser- 
vation. Humanity struggles just 
below the stars and clouds. 


He learned a) 


a an 


LARGE MEASURES. 





We will mind thy wages,—Shak 
| ARGE, wise, liberal measures 
“ must be made for the army 
of more than 3,000 teachers in the 
common schools of Chicago. There 
is always an opportunity, too, for 
the 
‘spokes’’ in the 


a few bright teachers from 


‘country to become ‘ 
big wheel in that city. 

A large number realize that it is 
better for them to turn the wheel 
and for themselves, 
to 3,000. 


The village and city schools need 


themselves 
rather than be one of 
directive power, and it is well that 
the great cities do not absorb it all. 
Chicago now has more than 3,000 
teachers and requires about 400 
new teachers each year. Two hun- 
dred of these are selected from ex 
perienced teachers from other sec 
The others 
their 


tions of the country. 


are graduates from owl 
training school. 

Salaries for primary and gram 
mar school teachers are as follows : 
First year, $500; second year, 

($550; third year, $575; fourth 
year, $650; fifth year, $700 and 
$725; sixth year, $775 and $800. 
A difference of $25 is made between 
the primary and grammar grades. 
High school teachers have salaries 
varying from $850 to $2,000 a year. 


———- epee —- 


J. StaniEy Hatt says: ‘*The 
school has no right to teach how 
to read, without doing much more 
than it now does, to direct the taste 
and confirm the habit of reading 
what is good rather than what is 
bad.’ Are the teachers we employ 
competent by experience to ‘‘direct 
the taste and confirm the habit 
reading what is good ? 


of 





May we ask how you account 
for the fact that men and women of 
culture and refinement, competent 
to shine in any walk of life, con- 
tinue to be teachers and instructors 
with the small pittance only of a 
poor subsistence, except on the 
basis of a flaming love to be of ser- 
to the souls of men? Such 
martyrdom commands respect, and 


vice 


is rewarded by an inner conscious- 
ness of wealth beyond that of stars 
or worlds. 





Your reading circle, properly 
managed, will send a breath of in- 
tellectual and moral vigor into 
every home all the year round. 
Every teacher can and should bea 
leader in this movement. We are 
ready to help you right along in 

| this, as in all other directions. 





MAvYor ARNOLD, in his address 


Ili- 


Association to the 


of welcome to the Southern 
nois ‘Teachers’ 
hearts and homes of the people of 
iflingham, used these expressive 
“We should 


are liberal 


and significant words : 
have teachers who in 
their views, too broad to be hemmed 
the text-book 
the four narrow walls of the school 
What we need 


who are full of perseverance ; 


in by the lids of or 


room, is teachers 
per- 
severance not-in standing nor sit 
ting still, but perseverance in ag- 
gression, perseverance in the effort 
to go onward and upward and to 
lead the The 
teachers must keep up with the 


world after them. 


times in books, methods, lines of 
thought and interest. They must 
realize that the world is passing 
on, and like Alice in Wonderland, 
they must run as fast as they can 
to keep where they are. ‘They 
must themselves thoroughly master 
what they propose to teach, and 
keep 


with 


themselves in connection 
the 


teachers 


great and progressive 


of their time that they 
succeed in the 
hill life its 


summit, there, with the angels of 


may ascending 


rugged of and from 
the realms above gaze on the gol- 
den beauties of a life well spent.’’ 
sueneenmanittiiGhiieneeneees 

Mr. C. A. BrRApFoRD, of West 
Liberty, draws the following fine 
The West Virginia 
School Journal: ‘The ideal teacher 
will be a teacher and not a figure- 
of 
guide, 
teacher, inspirer, helper, friend, to 
Aye! to 

of 


Commander-in-chief 


portrait in 


head nor puppet ; the overseer 


every school enterprise ; 
both pupils and friends. 
the 


school cx IT ps. 


entire constituency his 


of an army in every division of 


which he counts it his chief joy to 
be considered as a teacher, beloved, 
and a fellow helper of the young.”’ 





Mr. ALBERT MARPLE, of Cal- 
cutta, W. Va., asks pointedly and 
pertinently if there is ‘‘any reason 
why the pupils of the country 
schools should have only four or 
five months school while their city 
cousins have the benefit of eight 
and nine? Of course, the term of 
school in cities and towns should be 
some longer than that in the coun- 
try ; but is not a difference of four 
and five months a little too much? 
Many of the country school dis. 
tricts have not sufficient money to 
have more than four months. 
Would it be anything more than 
right to help such districts suffi- 
ciently to have six months school ? 
Certainly not. How can the coun- 
try schools be thus aided? By in- 
creasing the State school tax. 


Tortured . 
Disfigured “ 
Humiliated 


By unsightly skin and blood diseases. 

Is there hope of cure’? 

CUTICURA RESOLV ENT 

Is the greatest of skin purifiers, 

As wellas blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the pores, 

It is successful in curing 

Torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humors, 

When the usual remedies and even 

Tho best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, innocent, and effective, 

It especially appeals to those who have 

Suffered long and hopelessly. 

It acts upon the liver, kidneys and bowels ag 
well as upon the skin and blood, 

Its use during the winter and spring 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 

It is the only Purifier acting on the Skin and 
Blood at the same time. 







Sold throughout the world. Price, $1. Porter 
Dave & Cuem. Corv., Sole Props., Boston, 
** How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors," free. 


ee eee ed 





ONLY those catch the literary 
passion of giving more direct, full, 
accurate expression to forms of 
their mental and moral life, who 
have felt the glow of finding them 
reflected in their stated reading. 

Se ee 

FRANK A. Firzpatrick, form- 
erly superintendent of schools at 
Leavenworth, has resigned a simi- 
lar position at Omaha, Neb., to 
accept a position as agent for the 
Book Co., at 


American 3oston, 


Mass. 
io ee eco a 


Mr. THOMAS NELSON, of the 
East St. Public 


says: I expect soon to see even the 


Louis Library, 
remote country districts provided 
with all of the advantages derived 
from access to a large and well 
chosen selection of books by means 
of co-operative Libraries located 
at some central point, and from 
which may ‘be drawn a selection of 
one or two hundred volumes at a 
time for school use. ‘These travel- 
ing Libraries, as they are called, 
are not a mere theory, but a mag- 
nificent success in the State of New 
York. 

I do not think that I have over- 
rated the importance of the sub- 
ject, or of the share which the 
Public School teacher must have 
The influ- 


teacher 


in attaining the ideal. 
the 
greater by far in moulding the 


ence which has, is 
character, both moral and intellec- 
tual, than that of any other person 
or profession, not excepting even 
the pulpit, and I can fully agree 
with the man, 
placing the teacher far above the 
preacher, ‘*The 


as the firma- 


ancient wise in 


when he says: 
teacher shall shine 
ment, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever 


and ever.’’ 





eee 
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“QppoRTUNITY for more per- THE READING CIRCLE. 
functory routine work,’’ says Mr. 
John Kennedy, of Batavia, as a re- 
sult of the work and expense of 
the ‘“‘Committee of Ten.’’ The! 
University Extension Bulletin also 
states that at the summer meeting, 
held in Philadelphia, ‘‘the most 
extended criticism of the report 
was made by Mr. A. E. Winship, 
the editor of the Mew England 
Journal of Education, Boston, in 





HAVE you organized one among 
your older pupils, including some 
of the more intelligent public- 
spirited people in your school dis- 
trict? It can be done easily with 
a little special attention given, and 
some plain explanations of its 
benefit. 





THIS common school system is 
so great in its extent, so great in 
his two lectures upon ‘‘What its beneficent results, that its ad- 
the Report is Not.’’ While not ministration should be 
antagonizing the report entirely, in 
he was outspoken in hiscriticisms, 


conducted 
a spirit of greatness. Your 
small, pessimistic, little cipheries 
should be kept off from the school 
boards. All honor to the 


refusing to accord it that greatness 
There 
is not an idea in it, he claimed, 
that will permanently affect or 
alter our educational life.’’ 
kodak views from experts begin to 


which many claim for it. men 


who hold on to the competent men 
and to who teach and who 
measures to help 
them on in their work. We ask 
our county and city superinten- 
dents and our leading teachers, 
too, to recognize and restate these 
facts in all the local papers. 


—~ 
> 


men 


La bl v4 ° = 
Phese devise liberal 


come in from all sides, you see. 





To the teacher drawing is a great 
help, not only in awakening inter- 
est but in lessening her labor and 





making school more attractive. ifiatens: sce: seoiiion. Ses Sine: saek tie 
nA i . b > ac vera ° 

[here is no limit to the resources jpatter calmly, if the wants, the 
which this subject places at her 


passions, the vices are allowed a 
full vote through the hands of a 
half-brutal,intemperate population, 
we think it but fair that the vir- 
tues, the intelligence, the morality 
and the aspirations should also be 
allowed a full vote as an offset— 
through the purest and best part 
of the people—through the votes of 
women. 


command. She can bring into the 
school-room a lake, a mountain or 
a river; all kinds of trees, shrubs 


and plants, fruits and flowers. 
DRAWING shortens the school 
course. By cultivating the percep- 
tive powers, the time is shortened 
in acquiring those branches that, 
wholly or in part, depend on ob- 
servation. ‘Trained perceptives <A 
add wonderfully to the powers of 
the imagination. 





Goop worker is so rare in 
office or in school that when you 
once find one it is best to hold on 
to him, hence we are glad to notice 
and to state the fact that in many, 
very many, places the compensa- 
tion of both teachers and superin- 


A cultivated im- 
agination enables the pupil to see 
a river in a rill, a mountain in a 
hillock of sand, or a lake in a pool 
of water ; will enable him to jour-. 
ney with you in imagination across 
the trackless ocean, through the 
jungles and forests, up the rivers, 
over the plains and the 
mountains, will enable him to see 
forms beyond the range of vision, 
and compass magnitudes too vast 
for measurements. 

the creating faculty. 


tendents has been increased, and 
those who have done valuable work 
have been retained. This is wise, 
across and it comes to be very suggestive, 
‘for it shows that ability, rather 
than favoritism, that justice rather 
than partisanship and _ sectarian- 


ism, is at the helm of school affairs. 


‘ccescencnetitiaiiiitieeeamani: 
| Wr have a great multitude who 
have risen to that height of moral 
cultivation, and they instruct those 
who. are to help at least forma 
nation of 


Imagination is 


Mr. J. M. GREENWOOD gets at 
the report of ‘“The Committee of 
Ten,’ also in -ducation for Oc- 
tober. He says in regard to the 
report on mathematics, ‘That the. 
gentlemen who made the report 
are not engaged in teaching arith- 
metic, or if they are they are not) 
familiar with the best methods in 
vogue in many schools of ourcoun- 
try. Asa whole the report is sug- | 
gestive, but is decidedly weak.’’ | OvuGHT we not to lay more em- 
phasis on advancing somewhat in 

The average teacher is a veritable our teaching processes, rather than 
queen of hearts. | to hold on to some past effort? 


benefactors 
of truly able and great men and 
women. All forces yield to their 
energy and persuasion at last. 
—-—- omeae 
GREAT thoughts which breed 
great actions only come from the 
heart. 


lovers of 





—___- e+e —__—_ 





WHAT a substantial sovereignty 
does the intelligent citizen possess. 
Our schools work for the endow- 
ment of every person with this vir- 
tue. Who but a foolish man will | 
question the value of such work?) 
Can the wisest man estimate its 
worth to the community? The 
teachers train not one, but all in| 
this direction. 





DESTINY comes with new and 
serious inquiries to every school 
teacher as to the real purpose you 
have in view in assuming this re- | 
sponsible position. This muster 
of children is fraught with serious 
consequences to every family in the | 
neighborhood where you teach. | 
Time and such an opportunity do| 
not come again. We want to hear| 
good news—valor, vigor—-a new 
breath of inspiration and a work of 
emancipation along new lines of 
thought—something better than 
chasing round the old circle of dead 
formalities ; such a development of 
the capacities and capabilities of 
the children as will makethe whole 
atmosphere wholesome with in- 
telligence and power, and con- 
vince every taxpayer that your ad- 
ministration of the school is the 
best investment in which he ever 
lodged his earnings. 





WHEN a child has acquired the 
power to read, a vast and before 
unknowable world opens up before 
him. On the one hand are means 
of culture in what is good and 
great, which impose new duties of 
unselfish living and excite high 
ideals through high examples ; and 
on the other hand are possibilities 
of degradation of many kinds, 
mental and moral, unknown be- 
fore. 





PRoF. J. STANLEY HALL warns 
against those pedagogical Philis- 
tines who use no less than fwenty- 
eight parts of speech, twelve tenses, 
and twelves modes, etc. What an 
abomination ! 





We should remember in the cul- 
ture and taining of children that 
their hand is a great help to tongue. 
ear and eye, for what we do sinks 
deeper than what we see or say or 
hear, because involving more self- 
activity. 





THE boys used to take the Jour- 
NALS to the postoffice in the push 
carts. Next we had a one horse 
wagon, but last month we had to 
call in the expressman with his big 
mule team. It took $24.40 to pay 
the postage on them. Our adver- 


| nourishes. 





FOR 20 YEARS 


the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physiciansof the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
stroigest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vilal strength it gives. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 


Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne,N.“ Al! Druggists. 60c. and$1. 





DRAWING cultivates the hand 
and lays the foundation of technical 
education. It is a study that sel- 
dom if ever becomes involuntary 
like writing, but is always under 
the direct supervision of the mind. 
To draw even the most simple ob- 
ject requires the concentration of 
the mind in directing the hand for 
its reproduction. This constant 
working of the mind and hand in 
harmony with each other leads to 
great precision and accuracy in the 
use of the hand. The precision 
and accuracy may be utilized in 
any department of work. Draw- 
ing is the basis of accurate obser- 
vation. 


diate 





DRAWING is a study peculiarly 
adapted to children. Children love 
drawing. The perspective powers 
are the most active in childhood. 


Mental activity begins in the 
senses. A little child lives in his 
senses. He delights to see, hear 


and feel. His eyes are sharp, his 
ears acute and his fingers are busy. 
He learns best by seeing and do- 
ing. Drawing is seeing and doing. 





If too thoroughly tainted with 
new notions in educational matters, 
just try a few of them on a school 
of average American children, to 
see if they can be reduced to every 
day practice. 





HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

WEstT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cureis taken internally, acting 

directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 








tisers should figure on this. 


the system. Testimonials sent free. Price, 75c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHEME OF 


STATE EDUCATION. 





[ Concluded.] 
ie such case it would seem but 
destiny that the 
National Commissioner of Educa- 


manifest 


tion should be ex-officio the head of 
the whole complex of educational 
appliances thus united into one 
organic whole. 

Thus organized, the National 
University would avoid competi- 
tion with State and other Universi- 
ties. Employing no actual teach- 
ing force its functions would be 
deliberative, 
Doubtless its de- 
liberative functions would best be 


only advisory and 


supplementary. 


performed by a Board of Regents 
made up of the presidents of all 
the State 
with the heads of those private and 


Universities, together 
denominational universities having 
a rank in respect of endowment, of 
teaching force, of course of study 
and of general appliances answer- 
ing to a prescribed standard. 

Such deliberative body would, of 
course, have regularly appointed 
times of meeting ; one of the chief 
purposes of such meetings being 
the discussion of current educa- 
tional problems. On the other 
hand, as Regents of the National 
University in the stricter sense, the 
chief object of convening must be 
the 
questions pertaining to the Nation- 


determination of practical 
al University proper ; this consist- 
ing in such case, as already inti- 
mated, of the special institutions 


at the national capitol devoted to 


the collecting, conserving and 
classifying of educational media 


and to the facilitating their use by 
individual investigators. 

Thus far the deliberations of the 
Board of Regents would be regu- 
lative and mandatory. On _ the 
other hand (unlike the Board of 
Regents of the University of the 
State of New York) in all their 
relations tothe educational institu- 
tions of the country at large the 
Board of Regents of the National 
University would constitute no 
more than an advisory Board or 
National Council. 

Their deliberations upon current 
educational problems would no 
doubt lead toward definite and 
often uniform conclusions ; though 
this uniformity would still scarcely 
failtoinvolve a wide range of diver- 
sity. As far as principles should 
come to be clearly formulated and 
the formulz become generally ac- 
cepted as adequate, the result must, 
of course, be to unify methods, 
whether of organization, or of ad- 





ministration, or of instruction. On 
the other hand the entire absence 
of the mandatory character from 
such conclusions, appealing as they 
must to the trained intelligence of 
the country in a purely advisory 
way— would leave all local institu- 
tions wholly free to experiment 
upon and work out, each in its own 
fashion; what ever end might be 
proposed; and this in the light of 
the discussions leading to the con- 
clusions, quite as much as in the 
light of the conclusions themselves. 

Finally the supplementary work 
of such National University must 
consist mainly of service similar in 
character to much of that now per- 
formed by the National Bureau 
of Education.’ 

It is the National Government 
alone that stands in immediate re- 
Hence 
the National Government consti- 
tutes the only proper and the only 
capable medium through which 
information concerning foreign 
educational systems can be ob- 
tained upon any adequate scale or 
with any assured regularity. And 
it need hardly be said that f r com- 
parative purposes such information 
is of the utmost value. 

Such, in dimmest outline, are 
the services in the performance of 
which a National University could 


lation to foreign powers. 


hardly fail to prove and ap- 
prove itself a specially efficient 
agency. By confining its ef- 
forts in the educational field to 


work within such limits as those just 
indicated the General Government 
could do much toward giving the 
highest intensive value to the re- 
sults even now in process of attain- 
ment through the normal functions 
of our, as yet imperfectly developed 
indeed, but nevertheless in type 
thoroughly rational and organic, 
state system of education. 

Nor must we omit to note that 
the organization of a National 
University on the lines and within 
the limits indicated would be in 
thorough-going consistency with 
the fundamental spirit of our Amer- 
ican national life. The National 
University, thus constituted, would 


a wee 

*l. A further extension of the ‘University 
Convocation” plan would be its adoption (and 
adaptation) by all the State Universities. In- 
deed, something quite similar in purpose has 
already developed in at least one of the Western 
States. This isthe ‘College Association” which 
is organized to meet annually in connection 
with the Missouri State University. The chief 
purposes of this association, if the present 
writer understands them correctly, are sub- 
stantially as follows: 
more immediate educational interests of the 
State. 2. Comparing notes upon methods. 3. 
Better mutual understanding as to possible and 


desirable uniformity. 4. Increase in helpful 
relations as between institutions of higher edu 
cation within the State, including a closer 
affiliation of all with the State University as the 
real organic center of the educational interests 
of the State. 


1. Conferring as to the | 





| 





be in vital, organic relationship 
with other institu- 
It would bea 
central, without being a centraliz- 
ing, body. 


the state and 


tions of learning. 


In its very constitu- 
tion it would be thoroughly repre- 
sentative of all the educational in- 
terests of the whole country, and 
hence could bear within it no men- 
ace to the other aspects of our a/- 
ready thoroughly national educa- 
tional system. It would ‘‘lenda 
hand’’ in that best of all senses— 
namely, in the sense of helping 
those who are already rationally 
helping themselves, to help them- 
selves still more effectively. 

On the other hand, there is no 
from the conclusion that 
the attempt on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government to extend the ed- 
ucational facilities 


escape 


of the whole 
country by the establishment of a 
National University, in the usual 
sense of the term, must, in its ulti- 
mate implications, prove a revolu- 
tionary movement; while it could 





not fail to have for its more imme- 
diate actual result (1) reduction of | 
the sense of local responsibility ; | 
(2) the lowering of the tone of ex- | 
isting State and private institutions 
of high grade, and hence (3) the 
serious depression of the general 
educational interests of the entire 
Commonwealth. And 


repeat, 


yet, aS we 


cannot too often 


it is by 
aiding, not by entering into com- 
petition with, the States in their 
educational work that the proper 
functions of the National Govern- 
ment in the educational 


rightly to be performed. 


field are 


Even from so brief and imper- 
fect a sketch as the 
will, as I hope, be 


foregoing, it 
evident that 
the original 
scheme (real from the first, though 
at the outset latent) of relationship 
as between the State and the Na- 
tional Government—the latter sim- 
ply rendering aid to, instead of com- 
peting with, the former—only in 
this way can the educational sys- 
tem of the country be saved from 
confusion, preserved in full vital- 
ity, and developed to ever higher 
degrees of adequacy and efficiency. 
The State University, let us re- 
peat, is the natural organic culmi- 
nation of the State system of Edu- 
cation. On the other hand, a 
National University (as com- 
monly advocated) must logically 
carry in its train the assumption of 
all educational functions by the 
General Government. It would, 


as I cannot but think, be a long 
step in the direction of that special 
form of centralization which, as 
already indicated, means reversion 


only by adhering to 





todespotism. The form might not 


be monarchy indeed. It might 
prove rather to be State Socialism 
—a tyranny which, with the exist- 
ing crudeness of intellectual and 
moral development, must prove 
far more searching and relentless 
than any form which monarchy 
could ever find means to enforce. 


eB 


One word further as corollary. 
The great missionary movement 
known as University Extension is 
upon us. It has been excellently 
said *that ‘‘University Extension 
means a university behind it to be 
extended.’’ If, then, the General 
Government is morally bound to 
refrain from entering the educa- 
tional field in the establishment of 
a National University, so neither 
can it legitimately ever take upon 
itself the provision for, still less the 


active direction of, the work of 
University Extension. 
On the other hand the actual 


working out of this new and noble 
aspect the of 
humanity’’ may quite ‘‘safely’’ be 


of ‘enthusiasm 
left to private initiative on the one 
hand, and on the other to the exist- 
ing and, 7z type, organically com- 
plete educational system 
in of 
several States. 


already 


precess realization in the 


It is, let us remember, precisely 
that system which constitutes the 
completest and most efficient of all 
the 
normal individ- 
uality into fullest vigor and ma- 
turity. Created by the people, nour- 
ished by the people, directly util- 
ized by the people, this system is 


instrumentalities 
development 


secular for 


of 


the continuously unfolding organic 
of the 
sciousness in one of 
and hopeful aspects. 


expression national con- 


its most vital 


It cannot be too strongly urged, 
therefore, that the American 
Scheme of State Education should he 
preserved in allthe completeness and 
rhythmic unity of its fundamental 
outlines. Its abandonment for, or 
its distortion into, a despotically 


centralized National system must 
prove disastrous to the working 


out of whatever is most distine- 
tively American in our institutions. 

Only by resolutely maintaining 
the proper balance between the 
local and the general aspects of 
our complex form of Government 
can we hope to realize all those 
conditions most conducive to the 
completest development 
of rational individuality the 
part of each and all the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth. Such 


development constitutes the true 


possible 


on 


“By Melvil Dewey, Secretary of the University 
of New York, 
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end and aim of all educational 
work rightly so called. It is the 
core of the ‘‘American Ideal.’’ It 
is the one vital element in human 
history, for it is nothing less than 
the progressive realization of 
Divinity in Humanity. 
Wo. M. BRYANT. 

Sr, Louis, Mo. 


aé. 


Ted’s Invention. 





Sap little Ted, ‘‘When I’m a man— 
It’s very long to wait— 

But then I’m going to buy a clock 
Without a half-past eight. 


“I’d have such good times right along 
From breakfast until late, 
If our big clock went on and on 
And skipped that half-past eight 
“But almost every morning now 
I hear mamma or Kate 
Call, ‘Ted! it’s nearly time for school; 
Make haste, it’s half-past eight.’ 
“And in the evening it’s the same, 
Or worse. I know I hate 
To have papa say, ‘Bedtime, Ted. 
Look there, it’s half-past eight.’ 
“Now when I get to school to-day 
First thing I'll take my slate 
And make a picture of a clock 
That has no half-past eight.”’ 
—New York World. 





When Jimmy Comes From School. 





WHEN Jimmy comes from school at four, | 


J-e-r-u-s-a-l-e-m ! how things begin 
To whirl and buzz, and bang and spin, 
And brighten up from roof to floor ; 
The dog that all day long had lain 
Upon the back porch wags his tail, 
And leaps and barks and begs again 
The last scran in the dinner pail, 
When Jimmy comes from school. 
The cupboard latches clink a tune, 
And mother from her knitting stirs 
To tell that hungry boy of hers 
That supper will be ready soon ; 
And then a slab of pie he takes, 
A cooky, and a quince or two, 
And for the breezy barnyard breaks, 
Where everything cries, ‘““How d’ yedo?”’ 
When Jimmy comes from school. 
The rooster on the garden fence 
Struts up and down, and crows and 
crows, 
As if he knows, or thinks he knows, 
He, too, is of some consequence ; 
The guineas join the chorus, too, 
And, just beside the window-sill, 
The redbird swinging out of view, 
On his light perch begins to trill, 
When Jimmy comes from school. 


When Jimmy comes from school, take 
care ! 
Our hearts begin to throb and quake 
With life and joy, and every ache 
Is gone before we are aware ; 
The earth takes on a richer hue; 
A softer light falls on the flowers, 
And overhead a brighter blue 
Seems bent above this world of ours, 
When Jimmy comes from school. 
~—]. N. Matthews in Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


PRACTICAL WORK. 





Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s 
beams, —Shak. 


amvegeiee a better heading for 
this article would be, ‘‘ Edu- 
ucation in or by a Church,’’ 

A church is an organization for 
divine worship and for training 
those who attend its services, in re- 
ligious life and knowledge. It need 
hardly be said that a Christian 
Church, including its pastor and 
other officers, does or should aim at 
the highest possible development of 
both young and old in individual 
character and in all that is pure, 
lovely and of good report. This, 
and nothing less, is the ideal of the 
great Teacher and his apostles. 
Now, it is premised that the spirit 
of our churches is decidedly altru- 
istic. No organizations in the world 
are more so. Witness the vast army 
of teachers in the Bible schools of 
the churches. They give their ef- 
forts to their classes, not only dur- 
ing the hour of the weekly session, 
but some of them spend several 
hours in study in preparation for 
that hour of recitation, For. this 
labor they receive no compensation. 
Their desire is to ‘‘do good,’’ to 
help others. They believe in the 
gospel of help, and that to help is 
to put in practice the golden rule. 

But this helping hand may, and 
should be, extended still farther. 
There are many in some relation to 
our churches who need to be helped 
on in some branch of secular educa- 
tion, or in what we call literature. 
It is the duty of the Church to be 
the helping hand in this. 

One reason that makes this duty 
plain, is the fact, that many can get 
assistance from no other source. 
Some are past the school age; some 
are too poor to attend school or col- 
lege elsewhere; others have but lit- 
tle time in the week for study. 
Among these would likely be teach- 
ers of schools. The latter class, it 
is true, are once in six months, stim- 
ulated by the teachers’ institute or 
association. But such gatherings do 
not set one on a course of regular 
study, or recitation or discussion. 

What is needed then, is the ap- 
plication of the modern discovery 
of ‘‘ University Extension.”” There 
needs to be a nucleus or center for 
this work, even in a small commun- 
ity. And the little church can readi- 
ly create such a center, and usually 
furnish a room for the lectures. If 
the more distinguished lecturers 
from the colleges or universities 
can not be had, something could be 
done by the literary or professional 





citizens of the town. In other words, 


let the home talent come forward 
and give familiar lectures, e. g.: 
The physician can give a series on 
physiology and anatomy. The law- 
yer can talk on the science of civil 
government, a needed topic in these 
days. Some teacher in the vicinity 
who has made a specialty, can take 
up a series of modern or ancient 
history. Perhaps a pastor can give 
some lectures on literature. It would 
be well to have text books on each 
subject, and there might be questions 
and answers. The plan might be 
similar to the Chautauquan, only 
the local church, or possibly a un- 
ion of churches, would be the cen- 
ter. 

Great reason for such an enter- 
prise will be found in many a town 
where opportunities for intellectual 
improvement are few, and where, 
as a result, a low order of shows 
are patronized which take away 
time and money that might be far 
better spent in some such way as is 
here suggested. The good results 
of even a little effort for only one or 
two seasons, in the way mentioned, 
would be seen and felt on the part 
of many citizens, as well as by the 
lecturers themselves. 

It may be added that many of our 
churches would be far more success- 
ful were they to pay more attention to 
literature. ‘‘ Institutional’? churches 
aim at this, of course. 


Epwin N. ANDREWS. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 





MILD SUGGESTIONS. 





For Nineteenth Century Teachers. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PAPERS.”’ 





Reduce your psychology to the 
least common denominator of the- 
ory, and extract the cube root of its 
usefulness in your every day work. 


‘¢ Pound for pound ’’ is the old 
rule our mothers used in the culina- 
ry ‘‘ art preservative ’’—and pound- 
ing had its day in education, also. 


Enter your caveat against your- 
self, if you allow your work to fall 
below your very best. 


Condense your work to its guintes- 
sence. 


If your main talks with your pu- 
pils get their color from the 4dztter 
principle of personality or sarcasm, 
you may look for your influence to 
fade in the first washing. 


In avoiding the extremity of harsh- 
ness, don’t let the educational pen- 
dulum swing to the other extreme 
of superlative mildness. 





In aiming to fill the yawning 
chasms of ignorance before you, 
two things are to be avoided — 
throwing in solid chunks of raw 
wisdom, and diluting it until the 
childish sieves find nothing to keep. 


class should be 
of your educa- 


No child in your 
able to see the zero 
tional thermometer. 





Don’t be too ready to lift up 
your voice like the storm, for mag- 
nitude and intensity, at every child- 
ish trifle. 


Love for children—or anything— 
lives in a clear atmosphere, and 
needs no advertisement. 


There is too much dost motion in 
some educational machines. Con- 
serve your strength and power. 


Don’t make your school-foom an 
educational cemetery, for lack of 
life and prevalence of statues and 
dates. 





Even youth ful life has its serious 
duties and purposes, although some 
latter-day teaching is forgetful or 
ignore-ant of this fact. 





Diet helps make the medium 
through which you see your life- 
work ; so does clothing. 





Zeal in following self-styled ‘‘lead- 
ers’’ or ‘‘experts’’ may land you 
in the Slough of (educational) Des- 
pond. 





If you are gifted with judgment, 
use it. If not, change your occupa- 
tion. 





What is merely ‘‘ occupation’ to 
you is not a ‘‘ profession.”’ 


If given to nagging your victims 
will pay the natural tribute to your 
gadflies. 





Plutarch advises against indul- 
gence of hate, because if permitted 
on some occasions, it will rise of 
itself in others. Zhis ts equally true 
of love and kindred passions. 





The total depravity of the tongue 
is greatly reduced by the restraints 
of the school room. 





Your first care should not be to 
escape the censures of critics, but 
those of a quickened conscience. 





There are plenty of educational 
‘*ereen goods’? in the market, 
some of them selling under high- 
sounding titles. 
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LIBRARY DAY. 


Nov. 30th. 

To be able to read, with pleas- 
ure and profit, from earliest child- 
hood to latest years, this great Book 
of Nature that divinity has written 
in the heaven and the earth, and to 
read these books that men and 
women have written— natural 
science, history, literature—nature, 
deeds, character—to do this till one 
acquires the ability to observe 
nature critically and to get thought 
and feeling readily from the printed 
page, till intelligent observation and 
reading ripen into fixed habits, be- 
coming light, solace, and inspira- 
tion—this is life. Books take us 
out of ourselves and put us in pos- 
session of the knowledge of the 
race; as it were project us across 
the continents and down the cen- 
turies. Books! books! precious 
argosies, bearing rich, intellectual 
and spiritual cargoes from the ports 
of all the buried centuries that slum- 
ber beside the majestic river of 
time. On the subject of literature, 
here Lord Macaulay in closing his 
remarkable essay on Mitford’s 
Greece—‘‘Who shall say how many 
thousands have been made wiser, 
happier and better, by those pur- 
suits in which she (Athens) has 
taught mankind to engage; to how 
many the studies which took their 
rise from her have been wealth in 
poverty—liberty in bondage—health 
in sickness—society in solitude ?’’ 

There is no one of the ten thousand 
school districts of Missouri without 
lands and houses and stock and 
grain. Why should nine thousand 
of these districts be without a 
library? Why should we feed the 
physical man to gluttony and starve 
the intellectual and spiritual man? 
Hear Henry Thoreau—‘‘While 
civilization has been improving our 
houses, it has not equally improved 
the men who are to inhabit them.’’ 
Teachers, directors, patrons of 
Missouri, is there a school library 
in your district—choice and suited 
to the tastes and capacities of the 
pupils of the different grades? 
‘“‘There are books in the homes,’’ 
you say. Yes, but in nine cases 
out of ten, these books are not 
suited to children. Asa rule, they 
are statistical reports, difficult theo- 
logical discussions and other books 
suited to mature and trained in- 
tellects. Do you say, ‘‘The school 
text-books are sufficient?’’ No, 
they are not. They should be 
studied carefully, but should be in- 
telligently supplemented by a good 
library, bearing definitely upon the 
respective branches, and used daily 
by teacher and pupils for that pur- 





pose. But the soul craves not in- 
formation alone, but inspiration and 
power; that intellectual and _ spir- 
itual insight which comes from good 
literature. What is good litera- 
ture ? It is the divine in literary 
art. Instance the following literary 
gem from Nathaniel Hawthorne: 
‘*T recline upon the still unwithered 
grass and whisper to myself, ‘O 
perfect day! O beautiful world! O 
beneficent God!’ And _ it is the 
promise of a blessed eternity, for 
our Creator would never have made 
such lovely days and given us the 
deep hearts to enjoy them above 
and beyond all thought, unless 
we were meant to be immortal. 
This sunshine is the golden pledge 
thereof. It beams through the 
gates of Paradise and shows us 
glimpses far inward,’’ 

Through the observance of 
Library Day in Missouri, we have 
been putting fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand dollars annually in common 
school libraries. Let this year sur- 
pass all others. In this work, Mis- 
souri expects everyone to do his 
duty, 

Respectfully, 
L. E. Wotre. 

JEFFERSON City, Mo. 


= 


How to Observe Library Day. 





FRIDAY, November 30th, is Library 
Day for the schools of Missouri. Of all 
the days that hold a place of honor in 
the schools none is of so much impor- 
tance and so far reaching in its results 
as the day when all have met for the 
purpose of beg inning a school library. 

We hope the teachers, not only in 
Missouri, but in all the states, will do 
everything in their power to create a 
desire for good reading and to satisfy 
that desire by establishing school librar- 
ies in every district. Prof. C.S. Barnett, 
Supt. of schools at Eureka Springs, Ark., 
in an excellent article a few years ago 
in the Zeachers’ World says: ‘‘A Book 
and Magazine Club should be organized 
in every publicschool in our country, 
and it should be the purpose of this 
club to build up a library where none 
has been before, to keep life in, to get 
the people to aid in the upbuilding of 
the one that has had a beginning, and 
to bring into the organization the boys 
and girls who do not know of better 
books than “Buckskin Joe,’ ‘Tom Cut 
Bill,’’ ‘‘Kit Carson’s Last Shot,’ ‘“‘A 
Trouble to Her Family’? and ‘Little 
Rosebud’s Lovers.”’ 


During the last five years I have 
labored earnestly to place the best books 
within the reach of my boys and girls. 
The plans given in this article have 
brought success to me, and will to any 
teacher, who believes with that great 
teacher, Froebel, and can impress the 
people with Froebel’s beautiful thought: 


“Thrice blessed is he that lives for his chil- 
dren,” 








A program for library day should be 
prepared, talked of in the 
grades, and published in the 


various 
local 
papers. The following announcement 
or something similar should be sent in- 
to every home on the celebration of 


Library Day: 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK AND 
MAGAZINE CLUB. 
OF THE  .cocccvccccscvccecsccece PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


To promote the best interests of the 
pupils of our schools, we are attempting 
to organize the ‘‘Boys’ and Girls’ Book 
and Magazine Club of the ............scccesess 


” 


Public Schools. 

The membership fee is 50 cents, and 
we earnestly solicit the parents of the 
children in our schools to help in this 
cause, which cannot but result in good 
to all concerned. We solicit the aid of 
all good citizens Of ..........escscee whether 
they have children in our schools or 
not. 

We know that this movement will re- 
sult in the formation of a good school 
library. 

Only good books and magazines will 
be procured, and members will be al- 
lowed to use the same as long as they 
SEW SI curssscspsesevers 

Efficient officers will be elected from 
the faculty and from the pupils. 

We 


Book and Magazine Club’’ has for its 


believe the ‘Boys’ and Girls’ 
purpose the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of the children ofthe public schools; 
that if organized it will place within 
the reach of the poorest child the best 
mind products of this age; that it will 
lay the foundation for a good Public 
School Library. We there subscribe 
The 
Day 


the 
should consist of essays by the 


program for first Library 
pupils on such subjects as, ‘“The Need 
of Books in the Home’”’ ‘‘The Need of 
Books in the School,’ ‘‘Best Book for 
Boys aud Girls,’’ ‘‘A Reading Table,’ 
‘Writers for Children,”’ 


Mrs. Burnell and Margaret Sydney. 


Miss Alcott, 


Library Day souvenirs should form 
the important part of the first exercise. 
These souvenirs should be prepared by 
the pupils and given to visiting friends. 
The following thoughts about books I 
have been collecting for several years, 
and 


they are given as material for 


Library Day souvenirs : 
THOUGHTS ABOUT BOOKS. 


“T entrench myself in my books, 
¥ 


equally against sorrow and the weather. 
Leigh Hunt. 


“Let every man, if possible, gather 
some good books under his roof.’’— 
Channing. 

“Tt is nearly an axiom that people 
will not be better than the books they 
read.’’—Dr. Potter. 


‘“*A good book is the best of friends, 
the same to-day and forever,’’—Tupper, 


“Books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure ang 
good, 
’Round which with tendrils strong as 
flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness cay 
grow.”’ 
Wordsworth. 
‘“‘Without books, God is silent, justice 
dormant, natural science at a stand, 
philosophy lame, letters dumb and al] 
things involved in Chimerian darkness,” 
—Bartholin. 
“A book may be as great a thing asa 
battle.’’—Disraeli. 
“The true university of these days is 
a collection of books.’’—-Carlyle. 
“‘T love to lose myself in other men’s 
minds. When I am ‘not walking, I am 
reading. I cannot sit and think. Books 





think for me.’’—Charles Lamb. 
“T like books. 
among them and have the easy feeling, 


I was born and bred 


when I get in their presence, that a 
stable boy bas among horses.’’—O. W, 
Holmes. 

“T say we ought to reverence books, 
to look at them as useful and mighty 
things ; if they are good and true, they 
are the messages of Christ, the maker of 
all things, the teacher of all truth!”— 
Charles Kingsley. 

‘Worthy books are not companions, 
they are solitudes; we lose ourselves in 
them and all our cares ’’—Bailey. 

“At this day as much company as! 
have kept, and as much asI love it, I 
love reading better.’’—Alexander Pope. 
“Employ your time in improving 
yourself by other men’s writings; so 
you shall come easy by what others 
labored for.’’—Socrates. 

‘‘Where are your books? that light be- 
queathed 
To being else forlorn and blind! 
Up! Up! and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind! 
—Win. Wadsworth. 

“A library is the strengthener of all 
that is great in life, and the repeller of 
what is petty and mean.’’—Dawson. 


‘Books are not made for furniture, 
but there is nothing else that so beauti- 
fully house.’”?’ — H. W. 
Beecher. 


furnishes a 


“As good almost kill a man as a good 
book ; who kills a man kills a reason 
able creature, God’s image; but he who 
destroys a good book kills reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were in the 
eye.’’—Milton. 

“Books are the legacies that a great 
genius leaves to mankind, which are 
delivered from 


down generation to 


generation. Knowledge of books in a 
nan of business is a torch in the hands 
of one who is willing and able to show 
the way 
which leads to prosperity and welfare.” 
—Joseph Addison. 


those who are bewildered, 


“Next to acquiring good friends, the 
best acquisition is that of good books.” 
—Calton’s Lacon. 

“Books are friends whose society is 
extremely agreeable to me.’’—Petrarch. 

“In the highest civilization the book 
is still the highest delight.’’—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 
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“How am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney-corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks 
Reading picture story-books ?”’ 

—Robert L. Stevenson. 

“The chief glory of every people arises 
from its authors.’’—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

‘The enterprise of certain enlightened 
publishers has taught them to work for 
the million and that is a very important 
fact.”’—Wm. E. Gladstone. 

“In a government like ours, we must 
look to the intelligence of the masses 
for the safety and permanence of our 
free institutions ’’—George Washington. 

“T pity the man who is too poor and 
mean to buy books for his children. 
You might as well refuse them bread 
and meat.—John Calhoun. 

Many more choice thoughts are given 
but our space will not permit of their 
reproduction. R. 





Examination. 


CIVIL, GOVERNMENT. 

1. Give two ends to be obtained by 
teaching civil government. 

2. Congress shall have power to pro- 
Why is a 
navy necessary to the welfare of the 
United States? 

3. *‘All duties, imports, and excises 


vide and maintain a navy. 


shall be uniform throughout the United 

States.”’ 
4. It 

power to veto a bill is qualified, not ab- 


Why uniform? 
is said that the President’s 
solute. Explain that this is true. 

5. United States Supreme Court judges 
hold office during good behavior. How 
can they be removed from office for mis- 
conduct? 

6. The 13th amendment to the United 
States Constitution abolished slavery. 
Why were the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments necessary? 

7. What evidence have we of the wis- 
dom displayed in framing the United 
States constitution as it is? 

ANSWERS. 
with 
the principles of government; to teach 


1. To familiarize the children 


them the rights and duties of citizens; 
to inspire intelligent patriotism. 

2. To protect our commercial inter- 
ests and for purposes of defence. 

3. To prevent Congress giving undue 
preference to the interests of one state 
over those of another. 

4. Congress may pass a bill over his 
veto by a two-thirds vote. He must veto 
a bill within a fixed time. 

5. By impeachment. 

6. To give the negroes civil and polit- 
ical rights. 

7. The exceeding prosperity of the 
country and the necessity for so few 
amendments. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


1. What books on this subject have | 


you read? 

Page, Wickersham, Hart, Baldwin, 
Compayre, Bain, Kiddle & Schem, Hol- 
brook, Brooks, Payne, Hewett, White, 
etc, 


2. What changes in your views of 
teaching followed? 

Answers will differ. 

3. In what do the theory and the art 
differ? 

Theory has reference to the ideals we 
establish, while practice has reference 
to the application we make of them in 
the schoolroom. 

4. What definite ideas of his work 
should every teacher possess? 

A deep consciousness of its import- 
ance, a clear understanding of the sub- 
jects to be taught, and such a knowledge 
of the mind and its culture as will en- 
able him to adapt methods to those 
taught. 

5. Why is physical culture a necessary 
part of education? 

The body is the instrument of the 
mind, and its training is essential to its 
best development. 

6. Name the intellectual faculties in 
the order of their development. 

The senses, memory and imagination, 
judgment and reason, and the will and 
sensibilities. The will and sensibilities 
the 
through all the periods of mental pro- 


are developed from beginning 
gress. 

7. Outline means and methods for de- 
veloping the first. 


» Object lessons, by the use of counters 
for numbers, color charts and various 
gifts illustrating form and talks upon 
these and other familiar things; and 
these followed by test work by the pu- 
pil in the presence of the teacher, to de- 
terminejthe accuracy of the child’s ideas 
and his ability to employ his senses and 
correctly interpret the sensations. 

8. Explain how a text should be used 
(a) in reading; (6) in history ; (c) in 
physiology. 

(a) The pupil should be required to 
express all the thoughts of the text lit- 
erally ; and to test his ability to clearly 
understand same, he should be required 
to express them in other language, con- 
stant reference being made to the text 
to determine that he does not employ 
the words of the book. 


(6) In history the pupil should be re- 
quired to give the events in other lan- 
guage than that of the text, never de- 
pending upon memory of the language 
of the text, but upon his power to ana- 
lyze the relations of the events. 

(c) In physiology, the language of 
the text may often be necessary, but as 
little use of it should be made as can be 
in securing a clear understanding and 
concise statement of the facts. 


g. Outline (a) the ends of discipline ; 
(6) the means, in order of your pref- 
erence. 

(a) Self-control, just regard for the 
rights of others, obedience to rightful 
authority, and reverence for law. 





(6) (1) Appeals because it is right 
reason. (2) Because I, who by position 
;and authority know best, say so. (3) 
The approbation of parents and friends. 
(4) Because it is more convenient and 


politic for the pupil. (5) Punishment. 








teaching, and explain the method you 
prefer. Why do you prefer it? 
Categorical, topical, conversational, 
and lecture. No one method is best 
under all circumstances, 
method is best under some circum- 


and each 
stances. 

11. In what special ways do you think 
yourself prepared to teach? 

Answers will differ. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. What are the constituents of hu- 
man bone? 

The bones are composed of animal 
matter or jelly, and of mineral matter, 
lime, phosphates, etc. 

Name and locate three different kinds 
of articulations. 

Ball and socket: 
In knee. Pivot: 
and atlas. 


In Shoulder. Hinge: 
Articulation of axis 


3. Name and locate 1oimportant mus- 
cles. 

Heart: Great muscle of the circula- 
tion. Diaphragm: 
acic and abdominal cavities, used in 


Between the thor- 


Latissimus dorsi: Broad 
muscles of the back. Sarforious: In the 
thigh; aids in bending and crossing 
the legs. Rectus abdominalis: Keeps 
the abdominal walls tense. Deltoid: 
Raises arm, and moves it backward and 
forward. Biceps: Bends the forearm. 
Triceps: Extends the forearm. /ectora- 
lis major: Draws arm to side and across 
the chest. Serratus magnus: 
ribs in respiration. 

4. What are the principal kinds of 
muscles? 


breathing. 


Raises 


Two classes—voluntary and involun- 
tary. 

5. Trace the course taken by the blood 
in both the systemic and the pulmonary 
circuits, naming all the valves and ves- 
sels in their natural order. 

Pulmonary: Blood enters the right 
auricle ; passes into the right ventricle 
through the tricuspid valve; leaves the 
right ventricle, passing the semilunar 
valve, by means of the pulmonary ar- 
tery, which carries it to the lungs; is 
distributed by means of the capillaries, 
and receives pure air by osmosis through 
the walls of the lungs’ cells; is collect- 
ed by capillaries, and conveyed by 
means of the pulmonary vein to the left 
auricle, where the systemic circulation 
begins. Systemic: Blood passes from 
the left auricle through the mitral valve 
into the left ventricle; is propelled by 
the left ventricle through a semilunar 
into the through the 
branches of the aorta is driven through 
the system, and distributed by capilla- 


valve aorta ; 


ries ; is re-collected by capillaries, and 
poured into the veins ; passes numerous 
valves opening toward the heart, and at 
last discharges into the right auricle, 
through the great subclavian vein, clos- 
ing the circuit. 

6. What is the function of the oxygen 
in respiration? 

Oxygen is inhaled to pass into the 
system to make heat by uniting with 
other substances, and leave the refuse 
in such form that it may be exhaled as 


10. Name the various methods of| carbon dioxide. 


7. Name the different digestive fluids 
and name their characteristic effects. 
Saliva: Converts starch to sugar. 
Gastric: Reduces albuminoids to pep- 
tones. Bile and pancreatic: Emulsifies 
the fats. Intestinal: Completes the un- 
finished work. 

8. What are bacteria, and what is 
their relation to human welfare? 


Bacteria are minute vegetable organ- 
isms. They are of many species. Some 
aid in fermentation. Others are called 
bacilli, and are ‘‘ germs ’”’ of certain dis- 
eases—consumption, yellow fever, etc. 
Each disease has its particular bacillus. 

READING. 

1. Name the vocal organs. 

The organ of voice is the larynx. It 
is a modification of the upper ‘por- 
tion of the trachea, and consists of a 
cartilaginous framework, the parts of 
which are movable one on another, 
by means of contracting muscles. Its 
upper end is almost closed by two 
bands of membrane, the vocal cords, 
between which a narrow slit, the glottis, 
permits the air to pass. The larynx is 
connected by the trachea with the 
lungs, from which the breath is expelled 
by the action of the intercostal muscles, 
the abdominal muscles, and the dia- 
phragm. After passing the larynx, the 
sound is modified by the tongue, cheeks, 
teeth, lips, and nose. Hence; all the 
parts named are frequently called the 
vocal organs. 

2. Define articulation, inflection, qual- 
ity. 

(a) Articulation is the utterance of 
the elementary sounds, and of their 
combinations in words. (b) Inflection 
is a turning or sliding of the voice used 
in speaking. (c) Quality is the kind 
of sound uttered. 

3. (a) Name the qualities of vcice. 
(b) Which is used most in reading and 
speaking? 

(a) Pure, orotund, aspirate, gutteral, 
pectoral, nasal. (b) Pure. 

4. What preparation is necessary be- 
fore attempting to read a lesson? 

Arrive at the thoughts of the author; 
learn the exact meaning of each word 
in the sense in which it is used ; master 
the pronunciation of each word; be fa- 
miliar with the order in which the 
thoughts are expressed; be sure you 
have the right form, quality, emphasis, 
etc., of voice to express the thought. 

5. Name a selection, and give form, 
quality, pitch, and movement. : 

(a) ‘‘Apostrophe to the Ocean.’’ — 
Byron. (b) Effusive, orotund, low, mod- 
erate. 

What are the advantages of a drill in 
reading poetry? 


Breaks up sing-song reading ; assists 
in interpreting meaning of poet; gives 
control of voice; trains the ear. 
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FOR FIFTY YEARS! 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


» has been used by millions of mothers for their 

» children while ane for over Fifty Years. 

» It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 

; remedy for diarrhoea, 

: wenty-five Cents a Bottle. ; 
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St Louis Notes. 


ST. LOUIS SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 





Summary of Work Done in 
October, 1804. 


© ine organization, for the present 
season, of this active society 
was completed at the meeting of 
October 6th, and a large number of 
members enrolled. The attendance 
at the second meeting, October 20, 
was much larger than at the first ; 
in some cases being nearly double. 
An abstract of the work of the 
different sections is given below: 


PEDAGOGY. 
Leader, F. E. Cook. 
At the second meeting of this | 


SEcTION I. 


Section, the subject of an adequate | 
of Education was first} — 


definition 
considered. 
Physical Culture, the next topic 
taken up, Mr. Cook held, should 
be based upon a proper compre- 
hension of life, which was a cease- 
less dialectic process, of upbuilding 
and destruction of tissue, of assimi- 
lation and elimination of food, etc. 
This alternation 
characteristic, not only of the entire 
organism, but of all its minute parts. 
‘‘Every cell has its history.’’ While 
health lies in activity, this must 


continual was 


have its corresponding periods of 
rest and recuperation. 
activity 
rest, weakness. So food, beyond | 
the point of assimilation, is a poison. 
To observe the various organs 
their proper periods of alternation | 
is to possess the secret of perennial | 
health. Upon this principle are 
based Dietetics, or the art of the 


normal repair of the physical organ- 


and | 


ism ; and Gymnastics, the art of the| 
normal development of the muscular | 


system. 


The lecturer considered 
Cleanliness, in its moral as well as 
hygenic aspect. The fundamental 
principle of gymnastics is, that the 
spirit shall control the body and 
make it the pliant servant of the will. 
Strength and adroitness should re- 


next 


sult in confident skill, no more. It} 


is not desirable that the girls be- 


come amazons or that the boys| 


become either athletes or acrobats. 
Mr. Cook here considered the funda- 
mental foct, arm and trunk move- 
ments, and concluded by contrasting 
the Ling, or Swedish gymnastics, 
with its straight, quick movements, 
and the Delsarte exercises, with 
their graceful curves, and thought 
that it would be best to judiciously 
combine the two systems. 


brings fatigue; prolonged | 
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Section II. PSYCHOLUGY. 
Leader, E. H. Lona, 

of this Section decided to use 
osophy,’’ by Dr. Harris, as text for 
study. The subjects discussed at 


the meeting on October 2oth were, 
the possible results of Psychological | 





'of Physiological Psychology and 
| the results of Empirical Psychology. 
In the course of this discussion, Mr. | 
‘Long said, ‘External observation | 
| does not recognize the necessity for | 
| self- activity. Sense- perception | 
knows only things that can be 
imaged in the mind. It can see the | 
contour and color of things. Sense- 
| perception does not attempt to ¢x- 
plain things. Reflective thinking 
accepts the atomic theory as suffi- 
cient for an explanation of the 
of the world, and 


‘*sense - view’’ 


binations of the influences of en- 
vironment. External forces or in- 
fluences are transmitted through the 
sense organs to the brain cells, | 
|where nerve-force is generated by 
‘combination. This nerve-force is | 
considered as a physical force, back | 
of which there is nothing, hence, 
feeling, emotion and even thought is 
| regarded as having a physical basis. 





pany mental acts. Its method is 
that of external observation, and it 
therefore does not consider the 
power of the mind to ignore all 


and to make its own limitations,’’ 





At the first meeting the members| 


‘Introduction to the Study of Phil-| 


study through sense-perception and | 


Prolonged | through introspection; the outcome | 


therefore attempts to explain mind | 
as well as things through the com- 


. al basis. | of Paradise. 
Physiological Psychology limits its | 


investigation mostly to discovering | 
the physical conditions that accom- | 


external conditions and limitations| its root 


| Section II. ETHICS. 
Leader, WittiaAm M. Bryant. 
At the first meeting of this Sec- 
tion, the leader, Mr. Wm. M. 
Bryant, gave an outline of the 
general course to be pursued for 
the year. At the second meeting 


jhe delivered a lecture on ‘Ethics | 


””? 


in Legendary Form.’’ In substance 


Mr. Bryant said: 


‘‘There is no legend without its 
ethical import, Even the ephem- 
| ers il legend constituting in substance 

but the idle gossip of the hour still 
implies an accepted standard of 
|right and wrong. How much more 
the great ethnic legends each of 
| which summatizes, ina form molded 
‘into beauty through centuries of 
repetition, the deepest consciousness 
)of a race concerning the central 
|problems of human life. The more 
| intense the earnestness of a race the 
| richer in ethical imports its legends 
| must be. 


‘*Richest of all ethnic legends in 
|such import is the semitic legend of 
|the primitive paradise. Man is 
there represented as rudimental in 
| consciousness. He knows Divinity 
only in sensuous form. All higher 
\degrees of knowledge appear to 
him as forbidden fruit of a mystic 
tree. Yielding to temptation and 
eating of this fruit he is driven out 
Henceforth he must 
work if he would live. 


‘*The child is in truth the ‘primi- 
tive man.’ The innocence of child- 
hood constitutes the primitive para- 
dise. The Tree of Knowledge has 
in the soul of man. The 


| Serpent that tempts to the eating of 


|of human ‘life is 


the fruit of this tree is 
thought itself. 
that drives the growing soul out of 
the primitive paradise is the awak- 
ened consciousness of the divine 
possibilities involved in the nature 
‘of man. 


human 
The flaming sword 


Such consciousness ren- 
ders continued contentment with the 
/mere negative innocence of child- 
hood impossible. It compels the 
soul to eager exertion of all its 
powers to the end that it may attain 
to ever fuller degrees in the reali- 
zation of its own divine destiny. 
The legend affirms that the truth 
not adequately 
| realized in forms appealing to the 
sensuous consciousness, but rather 


‘\in the rhythmic unfolding of the 


whole ideal nature of man. _ It 
affirms also that this self-realization 
of man is possible only through 
work. In the sweat of his face shall 
he eat bread, and in the struggle of, 
his soul shall he in ever richer meas- 
ure become a man. 

Mr. Bryant also gave a brief in- 
terpretation of the Greek legend of 
the judgment of Paris. This legend 
presents the direct negative of the 
other, and yet re-affirms the same 
truth. With kingly nature, but 
shepherd nurture, Paris is wholly 
incayable of appreciating the beauty 
of Hora, Goddess of institutional 
life; or the beauty of Athena, god- 
dess of cultivated intelligence and 
ethical self-restraint. He can ap- 
preciate nothing higher than the 
mere sensuous beauty of Aphrodite, 
foam-born goddess of mere fleeting 
gayety and pleasure. And judging 
hers to be the highest type of beauty 
—that is nothing else than fatal self- 
contradiction on the part of Paris, 
who otherwise might so truly have 
justified his other name of Alex- 
andros, helper of men. 

The subject of the next lecture 
will be ‘‘Ethics in Greek Tragedy.”’ 
Section V. HISTORY. 
Leader, GrorGE E. Szymour. 

At the first meeting Geo. E. Sey- 
mour gave an address outlining the 
plan for the study of history, in 
which he showed in a very clear, 
concise and connected manner, the 
topics to be taken up, and the way 
they became prominent in the _his- 
tory of the world. Speaking of the 
English he said: 

‘‘The history of this people is 
the history of the race in all those 
forces and processes concerned in 
the transformation of a barbarous 
people into a civilized people. And 
to show the working of these forces 
in effecting this transformation is 
the function of history, and in this 
knowledge consists the chief value 
of historical studies.’’ 
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At the second meeting Mr. Sey- 
mour conducted a careful study of 
the history of the English kingdoms. 


Section VI, SCIENCE. 
Leader, G. W. KRALL. 


At the first meeting of this sec- 
tion the members decided to devote 
the winter to the study of the 
method of teaching the Natural 
Sciences in the elementary grades 
of the schools. ; 

An earnest effort will be made 
to encourage field work, out-door 
observations, the study of the 
changes in the aspect of nature each 
month of the winter, rather than 
dry books about the things that have 
past. 

The child comes into contact with 
the world of nature in many direc- 
tions; the stars, the earth, the 
rocks, plants, and animals, and _ his 
circle of knowledge of these 
phenomena should be enlarged each 
year in an ascending and widening 
curve. 

At the second meeting the con- | 
ductor presented an outline of fruits | 
and seeds, and the study of methods | 
of presenting the subject was sug: | 
gested for the next meeting, along | 
with the aspects of nature during | 
November. | 

The interest in the subject of | 











AUR CHER, 


Grewrecr 93 





insurrection. President Madison rec- 
ommended thanksgiving day for peace 
in April, 1815. 

Official records of Thanksgiving Day 
are principally confined to New Eng- 
| land, where regular annual proclama- 
‘tions were issued by the governors of 
| States. It was not regularly recom- 
| mended by the Governor of New York 
‘until 1817, and was not adopted in the 
| Southern States until much later. In 
| 1858, Thanksgiving Day proclamations 
_ were issued by the governors of eight of 
the Southern States. 

During the civil war, President Lin- 
coln issued proclamations, recommend- 
ing a special Thanksgiving for victory 
in 1862, 1863, and a national proclama- 
tion of the annual Thanksgiving Day 
‘in 1863 and 1864. Since that time such 
a proclamation has been issued annually 
by the President, as well as by the Gov- 
ernors of States and mayors of the prin- 
cipal cities. Custom has fixed the time 
for the last Thursday in November. 

Thanksgiving Day is now a legal holi- 
day in all of the States and Territories. 














CotE BRILLIANTE SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 


Its spirit is one of peace, gratitude and 
domestic happiness. It is one of the 





engravings, casts, photographs and 
lantern slides, and, also, to enter 
into interpretation far enough to 
learn as much as possible of their 
ethical significance. 

At the first meeting in October 
Mr. Schuyler in Section (A) stated 


links that tend to bind in brotherhood 
the human family. May the hallowed 
| influence of Thanksgiving Day remain 
A pay of thanksgiving seems to have | 4 perpetual inheritance of this “land of 
originally been suggested by the He- | the free and home of the brave.”’ 
brew feast of tabernacle, or ‘‘feast of in- | THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. 
gathering at the end of the year.’”” The| These exercises are generally held at 
occasional observance of such a day has | the school-house on the afternoon pre- 
not been unusual in Europe. An ob- | 











Thanksgiving Day. 


ceding Thanksgiving. 


science studies is manifested by in- | the general principles on which he 
creased attendance and inquiry after | would conduct his studies, and at 
and|the second meeting he began the 
course with the study of Greek 


suitable books of reference 


methods. 


servance of this kind was held in Ley- 
den, Holland, Oct. 3, 1575, to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the deliverance 


of that city from siege. In 1608 the Pil- 


Let the room be decorated with a pro- 
fusion of bright autumn leaves, and 
evergreens, with sprigs of bright red 





Secrion VII. 
Sun Section (A.) 
Art Periods, 9:30 a. m. 


ART. 
History of | 


Leader, WM. SCHUYLER. 


Sus Section (B.) Art Centers, | 


Masters and Masterpieces, 


10:45 
a. m. 


Leader, AmeviA C, FRUCHTE. 


The Art section of the Pedagogi- 
cal Society of last year, under the 
leadership of Miss A. C. Fruchte, 
made a study of the Italian Renais- 
sance, in painting, and met with 
such success in numbers and _in- 
terest as to lead the executive com- 
mittee of the society to divide the 
section into two sub-sections for the 
present term. 

Now sub-section A, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Wm. Schuy- 
ler, is considering the History of 
Leading Art Periods, while sub- 
section B, led by Miss A. C. 
Fruchte, is making a study of Mas- 
ters, Masterpieces and Art Centers 
of these same periods. 

In dealing with the typical works 
of Art, Miss Fruchte’s class aims 
to become acquainted with their 
aesthetic beauties as far as it is pos- 


Life, during the 5th and 4th Cen- 
turies, B. C. 





A Look Ahead. 





We are determined to keep 
the AmERICAN JouRNAL oF Eb- 
UCATION right up to the needs and 
requirements of the teachers. Many 
have indicated a desire for a 
more convenient size, and we 
have decided to begin the new year 
with a new form. The size will 
be cut down but more pages will 
be added, and we hope to make it 
so useful that every one will keep 
the journals and bind them for 
future use. We stand for better 
and more thorough county super- 
vision, for graded county schools 
as well as those of the city and _ vil- 
lage; for longer school terms and 
better salary for the teachers. 

We will give help for the weak, 
encouragement to those cast down 
and fire, zeal and enthusiasm for all. 





Every school-room ought to be 
as bright and cheerful as it can be 
made. See the advertisement of a 
‘“‘Yard of Poppies or Pansies.’’ 
They will brighten up any school- 





sible to do so through the study of 





room. 





| berries. Arrange tastily long braided 
England, | clusters of yeliow, red, and white corn, 
went to Holland and remained there | bunches of wheat, oats, and grass, 
until 1620, when it sent off the May-| broad-faced sun-flowers, a pyramid of 
flower colony to New England. After | large pumpkins, turnips, beets, pota- 
the first harvest of the colonists, in | toes, etc., strings of dried apples, appro- 
1621, Gov. Bradford sent out four hun- | priate sketches and paintings. 

ters for game, that they “might after a|_ I. 
more special manner rejoice together.””} 2. 
The governor also invited in Massasoit| 3. 
and ninety other savages and with} 4. Invocation and response. 

these the Puritans shared the first! 5. Reading prepared and read by an 
fruits of harvest. This is the first in- | advanced pupil, How Thanksgiving 
stance chronicled of a thanksgiving | originated and why we celebrate. 

feast in America. | 6. Song—‘‘ Help it On.”’ 

In July, 1623, a day of fasting and | 7. Recitation. 
prayer was appointed on account of | 
drought. Rain came abundantly while 
they were praying, and the governor 
appointed a day of thanksgiving which 
was observed with religious services. 
The Charlestown records show a similar 
change of fast day into thanksgiving in 
1631 on account of the arrival of sup-| 
plies from Ireland. 

During the Revolution Thanksgiving} _. 
Day was a national institution, being | ©" 
annually recommended by Congress, | gost, 
but after the general thanksgiving for | : ant danth,, 94. lack, seenon: heat 
peace in 1784, there was no national | = wanes tn tuber though Metay 
thanksgiving until 1789, when Wash- | SOR Ge 
ington, by request of Congress, recom- Give thanks, give thanks unto the Lord, 
mended a day of thanksgiving for the For whatsoe’r he sends: 
adoption of the Constitution. President | For life, for health, for strength, for 
Washington issued a proclamation in 
1795, on account of the suppression of | 


grim Church, exiled from 


Song by school—“ America.”’ 
President’s Proclamation read. 
Governor’s Proclamation read. 


THANKSGIVING. 
Give thanks unto the Lord your God, 
Whate’er your creed may be; 
By whatsoever name ye call 
The nameless Deity. 


Give thanks for all the joys ye know, 
For plenty and for peace ; 

Thanks for thy griefs: they try the heart 
Till pride and passion cease. 





e thanks, give thanks, for life is 


at 
For bliss that never ends. 
—Geraldine Meyrick. 
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8. Recitation 
ELSIE’S THANKSGIVING. 
[A little girl talking to her dolly,] 
Dolly, it is almost Thanksgiving. 
Do you know what I mean, my dear? 
No? Well, I couldn’t expect it ; 
You haven’t been with us a year. 
And you came with my auntie from 
Paris, 
Far over the wide blue sea, 
And you’ll keep your first thanksgiving, 
My beautiful Dolly, with me. 
I’ll tell you about it, my darling, 
For grandma’s explained it all, 
So that I understand Thanksgiving 


Always comes late in the fall, 
When the nuts and apples are gathered, 
And the work in the field is done ; 
And the fields, all reaped and silent, 
Are asleep in the autumn sun. 


It is then that we praise our Father, 
Who sends the rain and the dew, 
Whose wonderful loving kindness 
Is every morning new ; 
Unless we’d be heathen, Dolly, 
Or worse, we must sing and pray, 
And think about good things, Dolly, 
When we keep Thanksgiving Day. 
Now let me whisper a secret : 
I’ve had a trouble to bear ; 
It has made me feel quite old, dear, 
And perfectly crushed with care: 
’Twas about my prettiest kitten 
The white one with spots of black— 
I loved her devotedly, Dolly, 
I’ve been awfully angry with Jack,— 
So mad that I couldn’t forgive him, 
And I wouldn’t kiss him good-night, 
For he lost my kitty on my purpose, 
Shut up in a bag so tight ; 
He carried her miles and miles, dear, 
And dropped her down in the dark ; 
I would not wonder a bit, dear, 
If he took her to Central Park. 


And then he came home to supper, 
As proud as a boy could be ; 
I wonder, Dolly, this minute, 
How he dared to be looking at me, 
When I called my kittie and called her, 
And of course she didn’t come, 
And Jack pored over his Latin 
As if he were deaf and dumb. 


When I found out what he had done, 
dear, 
It was just like lead in ny heart; 
Though mamma is as kind as an angel, 
I knew she would take his part. 
Suppose Kittie did chase the chickens— 
They might have kept out of her way; 
I’ve been so sorrowful, Dolly, 
I’ve dreaded Thanksgiving Day. 


For I’ll never pretend to be good, dear, 
When I feel all wrong in my mind ; 

And as for my giving up Kittie, 
I’m not in the least resigned. 

And I’ve known with deepgrief, Dolly— 
Known it a long time back— 

That I couldn’t keep Thanksgiving 
While I hated my brother Jack. 


For you cannot love God and praise Him 
When you are cherishing anger this 
way. 
I’ve tried hard to conquer it, Dolly— 
I gave Jack two pears to-day ; 





I’ve mended his mittens for him— 
Why, who is this creeping in? 
Why, surely its my own white kitten, 
So tired and grimed and thin! 
And now we will keep Thanksgiving, 
Dolly and Kittie and I; 
I’ll go up to church in the morning ; 
I’m so glad; I’m afraid I’ll cry. 
O Kittie! my lost, lost treasure, 
You have found your own way back, 
And now I'll forget my troubles, 
And be friends again with Jack. 
g. Song—Beulah Land, Gospel Hymns 
No. 305. 
10. Responsive recitation. 
(Twelve girls representing the months ask the 
questions of twelve boys.) 
GIRLS. 
‘“Have you cut the wheat in the blow- 
ing fields, 
The barley, the oats, and the rye? 
The golden corn and the pearly rice? 
For the winter days are nigh.”’ 
BOYS. 
‘‘We have reaped them all from shore 
to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the threshing 


floor.’’ 
GIRLS. 


‘“‘Have you gathered the berries from 
the vines, 
And the fruit from the orchard trees? 
The dew and the scent from the rose and 
thyme 
In the hive of the honey bees? ”’ 
BOYS. 
‘‘The peach and the plum and the ap- 
ples are ours, 
And the honeycomb from the scented 


flowers.”’ 
GIRLS. 


“The wealth of the snowy cotton field 
And the gift of the sugar cane, 
The savory herband the nourishing root? 
There i 
vain.”’ 
BOYS. 
‘“We have gathered the harvest from 
shore to shore 
And the measure is full and running 
oer.” 
GIRLS AND BOYS. 
“Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the head with a gift! 
To the ancient Giver of all 
The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and the promise of spring, 
For the hay and the clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 
The rice and the corn and the wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 
The flowers, and the fine honeycomb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 
The blessing and glory of home. 
THE WHOLE SCHOOL, 
“Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! Thanks- 
giving! 
Joyfully, gratefully call 
To God, the ‘ Preserver of men,’ 
The bountiful Father of all.” 
11. Thank offering. 


Teacher—Children, we can only be 
truly happy when we try to make others 
happy. 
a Thanksgiving collection of food, cloth- 
ing, money, or books for those who may 
not be as able as ourselves to celebrate 
this day. 


We have therefore arranged for 


has been nothing given in| 





inent part of the program. Encourage 
each one to bring something-— apples, 
potatoes, turnips, squashes, _ beets, 
pumpkins, loaf of bread, a pie, some ar- 
ticle of clothing, 


outgrown not out- 


worn. Let this collection be carefully 
distributed under the direction of the 
teacher. ] 
12. Closing Song. 
ANOTHER PROSPEROUS YEAR. 
Air: “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Another year with bounty crowned 
Has rolled from out thy hand; 
Another year with blessings rich 
Our lives has justly spanned 
Another year of peace has blessed 
Our free and happy land, 
And plenty dwells in all our homes 
By thy Divine command. 


And now as round the cheerful board 
We gladly joiu once more 
With dear ones gathered from afar 
To count thy goodness o’er, 
Let all our hearts with thanks be filled 
Unto our father’s God 
For Mercy, Love, and Peace which He 
Hath scattered far abroad. 
; And let the beauty of the Lord 
| In every mind be found, 
| Until the country of our choice 
With wisdom shall abound. 
[Arranged by R. ] 
+> e+ 


Our First Thanksgiving Day. 


CHILDREN, do you know the story 





| Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

| Founded by our Pilgrim Fathers 
In that time so far away? 

| They had given for religion 

| Wealth and comfort, yes, and more 


| Left their homes, and friends, and kin- 
dr ed, 
| For a bleak and barren shore. 
| On New England’s rugged headlands 
| Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
There they built their rough log cabins 
*Neath the cold November skies. 
And too often, e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and savage red man 
Burn the roof above his head. 
Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on every hand ; 
And 
them 


before the spring-time reached 


They had buried half their band. 


But their noble, brave endurence 


Was not exercised in vain ; 

Summer brought them brighter pros- 
pects, 

Ripening seed and waving grain. 
And the patient Pilgrim Mothers, 

As the harvest time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces 

At the full corn in the ear. 


So the governor, is William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all His mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 

That was in the autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred and twenty-one ; 

Searce a year from when they landed 
And the colony begun. 





[Let the teacher make this a prom- 


And now, when in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 
| ’*Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims, long since dead. 
Youth’s Companion. 





A Real Thanksgiving. 
WITHIN a garret, cold and forlorn, 
A group is gathered, Thanksgiving 

morn. 
Father and mother, with children three— 
One but a babe on the mother’s knee, 
| Haggard and pale is the father’s face 
Where lingering sickness has left its 
trace ; 
While the careworn look on the moth- 
‘row 
Tells of the sorrow upon her now. 
Hungry and faint, from the lack of food, 
With scanty clothing, no coal nor wood, 
A broken table, a bare pine floor 
What have they to be thankful for? 
Thoughts like these to the parents come, 
While sitting here in their cheerless 
home. 


The children, nestled upon the bed, 
A fragment of carpet over them spread, 


Are blind to their parents’ mute despair; 

And the little girl, with a pitying air, 

Says: ‘‘What do poor children do, I 
wonder, 


With no warm carpet to cuddle under ; 


‘‘No papa and mamma to give ’em bread, 
And tuck ’em up when they go to bed?” 
Tear-drops start from the father’s eyes; 
Prayers from the mother’s lips arise. 
Footsteps fall on the creaking floor; 
A knock is heard on the chamber door. 
A bluff ‘‘Good-morning’’ their query 
brings, 
And : ‘* Sambo, you rascal, fetch up the 
things? ”’ 
While the ’squire’s darkey, with cheer- 
ful grin, 
Food and clothing brings quickly in. 
‘‘Lord bless you, ma’am! why, who’d a 
knowed 
That folks lived up in this ’ere abode? 


“Taint fit for a barn, ’n’ ez I’m a sinner, 

I’ll take you all to my house to dinner. 

“*T'll find you work when you’re strony 
and well, 

’N’ a better place than this ’ere to 
dwell—”’ 

And the ’squire paused,while a tear arose 

And dropped unseen on his ruby nose, 


As the baby boy, with a happy look, 
A rosy apple from Sambo took ; 


And the children, gathered with hungry 
eyes, 

|’Round the platter of doughnuts and 
pumpkin pies ; 

While the grateful mother could only 
say: 

|“ Truly this is Thanksgiving-day! ”’ 

| S.C. Adams. 





Send your full name and address to Dobbins’ 
Son p Mfg. Co., Philada., Pa,, by return mail, and 
ge free of all cost, a coupon worth several dol- 
lars, if used by you toits full advantage. Don’t 

delay. This is worthy attention. 
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Primary Department. 





Practical Methods for Primary 
Teachers. 





NotE.— The editor of this department 
is no theorist, but aims to give practical 
plans and suggestions that will help the 
busy primary teacher in devising ways 
and means of keeping the children both 
pleasantly and profitably employed. Con- 
tributions to this department are solicited 
and should be addressed to Primary 
Teacher, 208 Vine Street, St. Louts: 


PRIMARY NUMBER WORK, 


The following plans of arranging 
numbers for slate work can be used in 
almost any number of changes. We 
obtained the idea from a school journal 
several years ago and give it here in 
the hope that it will be helpful to many 
teachers: 

Write in each column to right 7 more 
than in the column next to the left. 


8 | 15 | 22 | 29 | 36 43 | etc. 
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| 
| | | 
| | 
zm 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
|: 
| | 
| | 


Write in each column to right 7 /ess 
than in the column next to left. 


8 


| 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
a 


43 | 36 | 29 | 22 | 15 
| 





46 | | | 
47 | 
48 
49 
50 
5! | 

etc | 


| 
} | | | 
| 
| 


| 


A good drill table to lead the children 
to see that a certain number added to 


| 
| 
| 





another of the same unit ending ‘always 
brings the result in the same unit, is as 
follows: 


34 | 44 | 54 ete. 


| 


| 14 | 24 

| 20 | 30 | 4o | 50 | 60 
23 | 
21 | 
17 | 
19 | 


: 


Curmw sto 


6 | 
| 38 | | 
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By leaving the first column, changing 
the top row of figures and extending the 
table much drill can be given. 


After pupils become somewhat profi- 
cient in the work, write numbers in left- 
hand column out of regular order. 

Add 7 to number in left-hand column, 
6, 8, 9, 12, etc., times. 

48) 55 | 62 | 69 | 76 | 83 
19 
3 | 
96 | 
74 
162 
II 
37 
69 


90 | ete. 


























Divide the numbers given in left-hand 
column so that Frank may have 6 (1, 5, 
9, 4 or any other number) more than 


Ralph. 


"| Frank. | Ralph. | 





18 pencils... 
24 tops......... 
46 pens........ 
$82 marbles...| 
@ CONES: ..i005 
TPR cicess 
64 apples.....| 
11 dollars....' 
23 sticks...... | 
97 pounds....| 





The above may at first seem quite dif- 
ficult, but with sticks or other objects 
with which to illustrate, it will soon be- 
come simple. 


Fill blanks as indicated : 


4= fof 12 1 of 16=4 
7= ji of 1 of 63= 
3= tof 1 of 27= 
9= 1 of 2 of 20 

2= 7, of 3 of 24—= 
1= lof 1 of 32 

5= iof 1 of 30- 
8= t+ of 1 of 42= 
10=. 1 of 2 of 40= 
6= iof < of 63= 


For drill in Multiplication and Divi- 
sion. 

24 | 

32 

66 

48 }x8 > 4. 

94 EXAMPLE. 

34 

76 | 8 x 24 1s 192. 

192 divided by 4 is 48 
which is just 2 

times 24. 

This gives the pupils much practice 
in multiplication and division, and at 
the same time the teacher is able to test 
the accuracy of the work without having 
to solve the problem. 


When division is to be made the pro- 
minent part, reverse the order so that 
the last result will be just 4 or 4 of the 
original number. R. 


Arithmetic— Fourth Year. 








Teach ‘the square. Definition of 


square inch, square foot, etc. Show how 
to draw a square. Draw squares having 
sides one inch long, one foot, one yard, 
etc. Draw rows of squares. Find how 
many rows of square inches can be 
drawn in a square foot. Let pupils cut 
a square inch from cardboard and use it 
as a measure of small surfaces, Of 
square feet in a square yard, etc, Never 
allow a child to call a square foot a foot. 
A foot means length, a square foot 
means surface. Fixin the mind clearly 
the difference in these units. 

Show the usefulness of square measure, 
Some bright boy or girl always says: 
‘‘ What good will this do us ?’? Have a 
foot rule, a yard stick, tape measure, 
etc. 

THE RECTANGLE. 


5 Yards. 


12 Feet. 








1. What is the distance around this 
room ? 





2. How many square feet in the floor? 

3. What will it cost to carpet the 
room at 60 cents per square yard. 

4. How many ‘“breadths”’ of carpet 
will it take, each being 15 feet long ? 

5. If each ‘‘breadth”’ is 12 feet long 
how many will it take? 


160 rods. . 





So rods. 





Be sure to get a good idea of the dis- 
tance on I rod. 

Explain the name rod, pole, perch. 
Why called rod ? 

Ask two boys to step out on the floor 
and stand one rod apart. 

1. What is the distance around the 
above tract of land ? 

2. If fencing posts are set 8 feet apart 
how many will be required to enclose 
the field ? 

3. What will the posts cost at 9 cents 
each ? 


required to enclose this farm in four 
fields ? 

5. How many acres in the farm ? 

6. How many acres in each field ? 

7. Whatisthe farm worth at $80.00 
an acre ? 

For six year classes the same forms 
may be used, but the work should be 
much more extended, taking up the 
triangle, the circle, papering, glazing, 
roofing, carpeting with brussels, (carpet 
¥ yard wide), lathing, etc. R. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 








Composition Outline. 
THE NUTTING PARTY. 
I. Planning the Trip. 
1. Proposing it. 
2. Making up the party. 
3. Setting the day. 
II. Getting Ready. 
I. Packing the lunch. 
2. Bags and baskets. 
3. Meeting for the start. 
III. Going to the Woods. 
1. Time of starting. 
2. Distance. 
3. Describe the way. 
IV. Gathering the Nuts. 
1. Climbing the trees. 
2. Shaking the trees. 
3. Filling the bags and baskets. 
V. Eating the Lunch. 
1. Unpacking the lunch bas- 
kets. 
2. Bringing water 
spring. 
3. Eating nuts. 


from the 


VI. Returning Home. 
1. Time. 
2. Report of trip. 
3. Disposal of the nuts. 


as 
e<e 





Pedagogy presupposes plenty of 
patience. 











4. How many rods of fence will be | 


A Country Boy’s Life. 





I. His Work. 
I. In Spring. 


He helps plant corn, beans, peas, 
potatoes. 


2. In Summer. 


He drives the cows to pasture in 
the morning 


Gets them up at night. 
He hoes the corn and potatoes. 
He helps rake and load hay. 


Carries luncheon and cold water 
to the men in the hayfield. 


3. In Autumn. 
Helps pick the apples. 


Gathers in the corn, pumpkins, 
squashes, turnips, potatoes, etc. 


Helps husk the corn. 
4. In Winter. 
Chops and saws wood. 
Helps feed the horses and cows. 
Feeds the hens. 
Gathers the eggs. 


II. His Sportvs. 


1. Climbing trees. 


2. Setting traps and snares for rabbits 
and partridges. 





|3. Hunting. 
4. Fishing. 
|5. Boating. 
| Coasting down long hills. 


7. Skating. — Selected. 





Omnivorous fault finding is not 


the only requisite for expert criti- 
cism, 





Busy Work Exercises. 








| NotE.—Write on blackboard and re- 
|guire pupils to copy, filling blanks with 
| words selected from the columns. 

| 

| EXERCISE No. I. 

| Words pronounced the same but spelled 
| differently and having different mean- 
| mgs. 























| bail ate canvas been blue 
bale eight canvass bin blew 

| I. She wore a light dress, 

| 2. The wind fiercely. 

| 3. The big is full of grain, 

| 4. Ihave to Boston. 

| 5. The tent was made of stout 

| 6. The agent will this city. 

| 7. Rover the meat with relish. 
8. Old Speckle Top has chick- 





ens. 
g. The prisoner was held under $500 








10. That is a very large 





of hay. 
EXERCISE NO. 2. 
Words of similar meaning. 
dwell want old burden invention 
live wish ancientcargo discovery 
x. J in an old house, in tha 


same town in which my family has been 
accustomed to for generations. 

2. Weshould — only for what is 
necessary, and be content to what 
we cannot get. 

3. His library contains many — 
editions of the — classical writers, 

4. The camel’s ——— may well be 
spoken of as it’s , for it has been 
called the ship of the desert. 

5. Wespeak of the ——— of a new 
planet or island, but of the ——— of a 
new machine. 
































i 
| 
| 


fo a meres 


semen re 
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Grammar Grades. 
PHYSIOLOGY — THE CIRCULATION 
OF THE BLOOD. 


I.—ORGANS. 

1. Heart.—(a) location, (b) parts, (c) 
form, (d) composition, (e) movements— 
contraction and relaxation, (f) covering, 
(g) action, (h) use. 

2. Arteries. — (a) distribution, (b) 
structure, (c) form, (d) movements, (e) 
names. 

3. Veins.—(a) location, (b) structure, 
(c) valves, (d) names. 

1. Capillaries.—(a) location, (b) struc- 
ture, (c) uses. 

II.—OBJECT. 

1. To furnish nutriment for the tis- 
sues. 

2. To carry decomposed material back 
to the lungs for exhalation. 

3. To carry substances back to the 
lungs for renovation. 


REMARKS GLEANED FROM 
SOURCES. 


VARIOUS 


1. The true course of the blood 
through the body was discovered in 1619 
by William Harvey. Like many other 
great discoverers he suffered persecution 
and loss, but unlike some of them he 
lived long enough to see his discovery 
universally accepted and himself hon- 
ored as a benefactor of mankind. 

2. Blood is found in all parts of the 
body except the hair, the nails, and the 
cornea of the eye. 

3. The ‘‘little bodies,’ as the word 
corpuscle signifies, are so small that it 
would take 3,500 of them, laid side by 
side, to extend one inch, or if piled one 
above another it would take at least 14,- 
ooo of them to stand an inch high. 

4. When a slight cut is made the 
capillaries are severed. 

5. When an artery is severed the 
blood gushes out in spurts and should 
be stopped by cording tightly above the 
wound, i. e., between the wound and the 
heart. 

6. The venom of a snake is poisonous 
only when it gets into the blood. 

7. Blood flows more freely to parts in 
action than in other parts. Hence 


“Slapping our hands and stamping our feet 
Makes them tingle with life and heat.” 


8. For at least an hour after eating we | 


should not indulge in violent exercises 
—running, jumping, etc. 

Right Auricle. 
Tricuspid Valves. 
Right Ventricle. 
Semi-lunar Valves. 
Pulmonary Artery. 
Capillaries of Lungs. 
Pulmonary Veins. 
Left Auricle. 

Mitral Valves. 

Left Ventricle. 
Semi-lunar Vaives. 
Aorta. 

Arteries. 

Capillaries. 

Veins. 

10. The blood constitutes about one- 
eighth of the weight of the body and 
makes a complete rotation about every 
two minutes. 

11. The heart is enclosed in a sack 


called the pericardium. 


g. Course 
of the Blood. 





Its only at- 





tachments are the large blood vessels | 


by which it is joined to the vertebral 
column, 

12. The two sides of the heart have no 
communication, 
separate function. The right is some- 
times called the pulmonic heart, the | 
left the systemic heart. 

13. The normal temperature of the | 
body is about 98 degrees. 
blood heat. 

14. All the tissues of the body must | 
have rest, so the heart has its time of | 
rest. After each contraction there is a 
slight pause which seems very short, yet | 
when they are all put together they | 
amount to from six to eight hours each 
day. 

15. Alcohol form 
paralyze the nerves that control the 


in any tends to 


beating of the heart and thus it is al- | 


lowed to beat faster, perform unneces- 


sary work and have less time in which | 


to rest. The tendancy of alcoholic | 
drinks is to change healthy tissue into | 
fatty tissue; and the strong muscular 
fibers of the heart become changed into 
fatty material which has no power to 
contract. 

16. The active principle of tobacco, 
nicotine, if taken in sufficient quantity | 
will completely paralyze the heart. Un- 
der the influence of nicotine the begt of 


the heart becomes unsteady and irregu- | 


lar, and this irregularity so frequently 


follows the use of tobacco that physi- | 


cians have called this form of disease 
the tobacco heart. R, 





Composition Subjects. 
List No. 1, FOR Boys. 
t. Howl learned to Skate. 


2. Fishing through the Ice. 

3. What I mean to be when I am a 
Man. 

4. Snowballing. 

5. Coasting. 

6. What I Know about Lieut. Peary. 

7. What I know about Mr. Gladstone. 

8. WhatI know about James G. Blaine: | 

g. What I know about the Governor | 


of my State. 

10. What I know about the Senators 
from my State. 
List No. 2, FOR GIRLS. 


How to Make Biscuits for Tea. 

How to Cook Potatoes. 

Different Ways to Cook Eggs. 

How to Make a Cup of Coffee. 

How to Make a Cup of Tea. 

How to Make a Cup of Cocoa. 

What | know about Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

What I Know about the Queen of 
Holland. 

g. What I know about Mary A. Liver- 

more. 


oN DUN SOHN 


10. What I Know about Frances E. | 


Willard. 
— Teachers’ World. 





WE have often wondered why 
more teachers do not use fountain 


pens. This constantdipping is a great | 
The Lincoln Fountain | 


annoyance. 
Pen, advertised in another column 
is one uf the very best that is made. 
If you get it you will not be disap- 
pointed. 


each performing a| 


This is called | 


LESSONS FRO LEAVES. 


BY BESSIE LL. PUTNAM. 





HE temptation to treasure up 
the gay colored leaves which 
| now so thickly strew our pathway 
is almost irresistible; and fortunate 
for us that it is so—that is if we 
| make use of them. A collection 
| will yield valuable material for 
| many pleasant and profitable talks 
\during the long winter months, be- 
sides furnishing simple and artistic 
|models for drawing. 
| The bright colors are perhaps 
| more fully retained by subjecting 
| them to the pressure of a warm iron ; 
but if this method is not convenient, 
'they may be placed in a book to 
| dry. After this, if desired, very 
|pretty pictures may be secured by 
mounting them on heavy paper or 
cardboard. This is most readily 
accomplished by the use of very 
narrow strips of court plaster over 
the stem and tips of the leaves. 
| Though for practical work it is well 
|to have plenty of loose leaves, thus 
permitting examination on _ both 
| sides without the trouble of detach- 
ing from the sheet. 

Let us look at a leaf of the ca- 
\talpa, not so attractive in its au- 
‘tumnal garb as some others, yet 
nnn some distinct features in 
| foliage 
| ‘It is heart-shaped,” says one. 
|“ Yes ; and instead of using that 
|compound word heart-shaped, we 
| will hereafter speak of it as cordate.”’ 
| ‘The edge is not notched like 
|that of the rose; it is entire.’ 
| ‘*Itis on a stem half as long as 
| the leaf.”’ 
| ‘Botanists call this leaf-steam a 
| petiole.”’ 

; ‘*The upper side is smooth, al- 
|most silky; the lower side is lighter 
|color and downy.” 

‘* Downy leaves are said to be 
| pubescent. But what else about 
| the lower surface? ’’ 

‘*It is thickly covered with veins.”’ 
‘*Here is a plantain leaf, it, too, 


has prominent veins. Are they 
alike? ”’ 
‘*No; those of the plantain are 


almost straight from one end to the 
other; but inthe catalpa they cross 
or meet very often.’’ 

When each vein keeps its own 
separate route from base to tip the 
leaf is said to be paralleled-veined ; 
of this, plaintain, corn, and grass 
are good examples. But where, as 
in most of our deciduous forest 
trees, the veins form a genuine net- 
work, they are called mzet-veined.’’ 

‘* But, is there any regularity in 
this maze? First, we notice one 








| 








large vein extending through the 
center; this is the mzdrzé. From 
either side of the midrib issue vein- 
lets at nearly regular intervals, and 
these again sent out smaller ones 
which intersect those arising from 
an adjacent yein. As the larger 
side veins start from the midrib like 
the plume of a feather, these leaves 
are said to be pinnately-veined.”’ 


‘*Now, let us look at a maple 
leaf. In what respects is it like 
the catalpa leaf?” 

“Tt has a long petiole.’’ 


‘* Yes, one almost as long as the 
leaf.”’ 

‘*It is not heart-shaped and the 
edge is divided into about five parts; 
these have notched edges like a 
saw.”’ 

Those five divisions we will call 
lobes. An oak leaf shows a fine ex- 
ample of lobing, as the edge is en- 
tire. And now about the edge; 
botanists call it serrate, a word de- 
rived from the Latin and meaning 
‘* like a saw.”’ 


‘¢ Tt is smooth on both sides.”’ 

‘*Tt is net-veined.’’ 

‘* Like the catalpa? ”’ 

‘* Yes—; no, not quite; there is 
one large vein that goes to each 
lobe, and these all start from the 
same point at the base.”’ 


‘¢ And spread out like the webbed- 
foot of a water fowl; or like the 
fingers of your hand. Their resem- 
blance to the latter gives such leaves 
the name, palmately-veined.”’ 


‘The maple leaf turns red or 
yellow in autumn; the catalpa turns 
yellowish.”’ 


‘¢ What gives to the leaves bril- 
liant autumn tints? ”’ 

‘* The frost.’’ 

‘* Scarcely that alone; else why a 
single leaf or a branch of scarlet 
sometimes seen in August on a ma- 


ple, the remainder of which has 
bright green foliage? ”’ 
‘*No answer? Well, the green 


matter in plants is made up of red, 
yellow and blue, Now supposing 
in late summer, when the sap ceases 
to flow, the blue dries out quicker 
than the other colors; what will be 


left? ’’ 


‘¢ Red and yellow, and they make 
scarlet.”’ 


‘* Of course this change may be 
modified by various conditions of 
climate, soil, and temperature. 
Damp air hinders the drying of blue 
matter and the colors are less bril- 
liant. Jack Frost also has some 
touches to make when he appears 
in season, but he is not entitled to 


the whole credit.’’ 





~ 


—- a. oo. 
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Now for a summary of this talk. 


. The catalpa leaf is: 


zits ( Petiolate. 
— | Cordate. 
Bdge } Entire. 
i | Upper, smooth ; lower, 
-ppaphagar eile pubescent. 
ORAM. Pinnately net-veined. 
Attachment. { Petiolate. 
Edge } Lobed, serrate. 
Surface. | Smooth. 
Venation. | Palmately net-veined. 


Suggestions: Let the pupils se- 
lect from the general collection of 
leaves all those that have a cordate 
base; those that are net-veined; 


those pinnately net-veined; those 


with a serrate edge; some of these 
forms should be reproduced by them 


on paper. 
HARRISBURG, PA, 





Spelling of Geographical Names. 


The United States board on geograph- 
ical names has adopted for guidance, in 
determining the official form or render- 
ing of geographical names, the follow- 
ing principles within the United States: 

That spelling and pronunciation 
which is sanctioned by local 
should in general be adopted. 


usage 


2. Where names have been changed 
or corrupted, and such changes or cor- 
ruptions have become established by 
local usage, it is not in general advisa- 
ble to attempt to restore the original 
form. 

3. In case where what was evidently 
originally the same word appears with 
various spellings, sanctioned by local 
usage, when applied to different fea- 
tures, these various spellings should be 
regarded as in effect different names, 
and as a rule it is inadvisable to at- 
tempt to produce uniformity. 

4. Where a choice is offered between 
two or more names for the same place 
or locality, all local 


usage, that which is most appropriate 


sanctioned by 


and euphonious should be adopted. 
5. The 


avoided whenever it can 


possessive form should be 
be done with- 
the 


name or changing its descriptive appli- 


out destroying the euphony of 


cation. 
6. In all names ending in burgh the 
final # should be dropped. 


7. In all names ending in dorough 
this termination should be abbreviated 
to boro. 

8. The word center as a part of the 
name should be spelled center, not cen- 
tre. 

g. The use of hyphens in connecting 
parts of compound names should be dis- 
continued. _ 

The letters C. H. (court house) as 
a part of the names of county seats, 
should be omitted. 

. In the 
seaaatel of more than one word, it is 


case of compound names 


desirable to simplify them by uniting 
the compound parts. 

12. It is desirable to avoid the use of 
diacritical charity. 


13. It is desirable to avoid the use of 
the words c7/y and fown as a part of 
names 








KIND WORDS FROM OUR FRIENDS. 





Your journal is very greatly im- 
proved, and if you can make such a rec- 
ord during such a season as 1894 has 
been, what may you of achieve when 
the good times come, as they are sure 
to later on. 

A. H. ANDREWS & Co., 


Chicago, I]. 





WE appreciate your journal very 


much. 
J. A. MILLER, Co. SuUPT., 
Bloomington, III]. 





Your journal is just what our teach- 
ers need. I will take pleasure in call- 
ing their attention to its superior mer- 
its. 

J. E. L. SENEK#R, Co. Supt., 
Bristol, Tenn. 





You are publishing an excellent jour- 
nal. lL. E. WoLFE, State Supt. 





YOUR journal is very useful to all our 
teachers. A. D. CURRAN, Supt , 
Kendall Co., Ill. 





I APPRECIATE the journal more and 
more every month. 
F. M. VANCE, 
Com. St. Francois Co., Mo. 





I AM well pleased with the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. I wish it was 
in the hands of a// our teachers. 

J. T. KIRKLIN, 
Co. Ex. of Saline Co., Ark. 





YOUR paper comes to me regularly, 
and I assure you I enjoy it. 
that the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is the dest edu- 
cational paper in the Southwest. 
cess to you always. 


It is my 
candid opinion 


Suc- 


J. H. HINEMON, 
Prin. of Hinemon University School 
and Co, Examiner Drew Co., Ark. 


— 
o> 





THE Normal University, at Lebanon, 
O., opened its fortieth year with a large 
attendance from over twenty States of 
the Union. It enjoys a phenomenal 
prosperity in spite of hard times. Pres- 
ident Eliot last summer celebrated his 
twenty-fifth year as President of the 
Harvard University. President Hol- 
brook began this September his fortieth 
year as President of the National Nor- 
mal University at Lebanon, O. Presi- 
dent Holbrook is in his 79th year, and 
performs the same duties with the same 
vigor and enthusiasm that he has dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. 


‘How Whalebone Caused a Wedding,”’ 
Joel Chandler Harris’ story in the No- 
vember Scribner's, is a lively narrative 
of an old-fashioned Christmas fox-hunt 
in the South, with a love story woven 
in. The illustrations accompanying it 
are by Zogbaum. 


— 





Thought has the grace to lift 
even a teacher from the dead level 





of beaten grooves. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D.; 200 pp. Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York. 

This text gives the elementary facts 
of the science in such a manner thata 
deep interest will be awakened in alge- 
braic processes. The examples which 
the student is required to solve are not 


develop all his faculties. It is a valua- 
ble text for grammar schools. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM. By 
Gen. Henry B. Carrington, author of | 
“Battles of the American Revolution,”’ | 
and other historical and patriotic vol- | 
umes. 8vo., 443 pp., 72 cents. Silver, | 
Burdett & Co, 


cago and Philadelphia. 


three hundred choice selections, com- | 
mencing with the earliest Hebrew his- | 
tory and closing with the Columbian | 
Exposition. 

The text is followed by programs for 
Memorial days, our Natjonal Songs, a 
Biographical Index of Authors, an Al- 


in the use of the volume. 


circles, Christian Endeavor, 
other organizations of the young where 


patriotism should be taught. 


After five years of labor, with the 
help of 247 editors, and the enormous 
expenditure of nearly one million dol- 
lars, the Funk and Wagnalls Company 


announce that the last page of the sec- 


This volume will be ready for delivery 
in November. 





LITERARY ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
D.C. Heath & Co., 
press for immediate issue in ‘‘Heath’s 
Modern Language Series’’ Victor Hugo’s 
Ruy Blas, edited with a careful preface 


Boston, have in 


and with scholarly notes by Professor 
of the U. S. 


Naval Academy, at Annapolis. 


Samuel Garner, Ph. D, 





Rudyard Kipling is to write more 
Nicholas. 
Tales from American History,’’ 


jungle stories for S¢. ‘‘Hero- 
recount- 
ing some famous deeds of heroism in 
the history of our country; Elbridge S 
Brooks’ serial, ‘‘A Boy of the First Em- 
pire. Professor Hornaday isto continue 
his illustrated series on the quadrupeds 
of North America. These are only a 
few of the many attractions which S¢. 
Nicholas announces for the coming 
year. That magazine is now the best 
high-class illustrated monthly for boys 
and girls in America. 


—_———__r oS 0 oe - 


WE will have the JouRNAL in a 





new form in January, 1895. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, by William 


| beautify the complexion, 


hard enough to discourage the child, | 
and yet they are sufficiently difficult to | 


Boston, New York, Chi- | 


The present volume contains nearly | 


phabetical Table of Contents, and a Pro- | 
nouncing and Defining Vocabulary of | 
early 1,600 words, rendering neither | 
encyclopedia nor dictionary necessary | 


It has been so adapted as to be valua- | 
ble for schools of all grades, to family | 
aud all) 


ond, the concluding, volume of the new | 
Standard Dictionary, is now in type. | 


FAT PEOPLE 


PARK OBESITY PILLS will reduce your 
weight PERMANENTLY from 12 to 15 pounds a 
month. NO STARVING, sickness or injury; NO 
PUBLICITY. They build up the health and 
leaving NO WRIN- 

KLES or flabbiness. STOUT ABDOMENS and 

difficult breathiug surely relieved. NO EX- 
| PERIMENT, but a scientific and positive relief, 

adopted after years of experience. All orders 
| supplied direct from our office. Price $2.00 per 
package or three packages for $5.C0 by mail 
postpaid. Testimonials and particulars (sealed) 
| 2cents. 


@ ALL CORRESPONDENCE STRICTLY CONFI. 
DENTIAL. 


PARK REMEDY COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 


| llly. 





BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT | 


Brainworkers, Everybody. To attain such 
| honor a good memory is necessary. The new 
| physiological discovery — Memory Restoratlve 
| Tablets—quickly and permanently increase the 
| memory two to ten fold and greatly augment in- 
| tellectual power; difficult studies, lectures, etc., 
easily mastered; truly marvelous, highly en- 
dorsed , your success assured. Price, $:..00, post~ 
paid. Send for ci:c: lar, 
| MEMORY TABLET €0., 


nov6t 


114 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 


| ———_—— 





THE 


“ENICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


4 ™~ a Trainl 


St. Louis, 


. PEORIA, 
‘®): Terre Haute, 
\s INDIANAPOLIS, 


9 Cincinnati, 


Buffalo, 


New York 


—AND-— 


Boston. 


- St. Louis 12nden 
. v. ” Becria, 12.30p m 
Ar. Indianapolis 








Cincinnati, 
45 pm 
Cleveland, 


| 
b> EN : pn ee 
a ; a serze 905 pm 
SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, 
“Through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson.” 
VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy., 
New York Central and Hudson River 
R. R., and Boston and Albany R. R. 


M. E. INGALLS, £E. 0. McCORMICZ, 0D. B. MARTIN, 


President. Passenger Trafic  Gen’l Pacsenger 
Manager. and Ticket Agent. 
CINCINNATI. 


The magazines and the newspapers 
have given a great deal of spaceto the 
War in the East, but the views of repre- 
sentative Japanese have not been heard. 
The gives the 
place of honor to Kuma Oishi, A.M., 
Ph. D., a famous Japanese scholar, who 


Arena for November 


considers “The Causes which Led to 
the War in the East,’’ from the stand- 
point of his nationality. 
will be read with interest, 


This paper 
both in the 
United States and on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 


-> 


Don ot let us spoil good cooks and 
|ditch diggers for the sake of keep- 
ing the professional ranks crowded, 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL 


EDUC 


ATOR. 





American Journal of Education. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
Business. 


‘Or all sad words of tongue or 
pen, the saddest are these it might 
have been,”’ 

We have been offering a beautiful 
gilt-edged edition of Longfellows’ 
best poem, ‘‘Evangeline,’’ for 4o 
cents, or as a premium for one new 
subscriber, A great many copies 
were sent out and we were going to 
order a lot more, but now the com- 
pany that manufactured the books 
have failed, and we cannot get any 
more, 


So if you wanted a copy 


you waited too long. 


WELL the little Dictionary is a 
wonderful book, just what the ad- 
vertisement says it is; you want it, 
you can have it; read the advertise- 
ment and act now. 


Reap this from a_ subscriber: 
‘The little Dictionary is just what 
I wanted ; enclosed find two dollars 
for four more,’’ Everybody that 
has seen it is delighted with it. 


WE give a good deal of space to 
Thanksgiving and Library Day 
this month, and many good things 
for the school-room are crowded 
out, 


Our next issue will be the Christ- 
mas number. We hope to both 
please and surprise you. 


WE are planning many improve- 
ments for the new year and we 
want you to help us. Please take 
a postal card and answer these 
questions. Do not put it off, but 
answer right away before you for- 
get it: 

1. Do you want more or less 
school-room work? 

2. Would a page of Friday 
afternoon exercises add to the value 
of the JouRNAL for you? 

3. Do you want more or less 
editorials? 

4. Would a question drawer be 
a useful department? 

5- Which was the best page in 
the October JouRNAL? 

6. What will improve the Jour- 
NAL ? 

To show that we mean business, 
if you make a suggestion in reply 
to No. 6 that we adopt, we will 
mail you a beautiful book to pay 


for the idea. 
Yours for improvement, 


BustnEss. 





A. F. Gorrtz, the seedsman, of- 
fers some valuable premiums. See 
his ad, and write to him, 


86206628626 


DONT 


Ah! what a warning to millions of America's men who are 
daily tearing down their naturally strong physical and nervous 
system. Stop a moment! Did you take to tobacco naturally ? Well, 
no! Andnow you want it-—-why ? Because tobacco tastes good ? 
No, but to gratify a feeling hard to explain, and only satisfied 


by nicotine. 

9 THE USE OF TOBACCO 
LIFE Ss SHORT ! MAKES IT SHORTER. 
We have not the time, much less the inclination, to preach printed 
sermons for the sake of making a man quit tobacco, IF HE DOESN'T 
KNOW THAT IT HURTS HIM. We want to talk to the man who 
realizes that he is TOBACCO spitting and smoking his life away, 
who WANTS TO STOP AND CAN'T. Tobacco has produced a dis- 
eased condition of the nervous system, and from time to time, you 
are compelled to feed the never ceasing demands, and 
have, like millions of other men, 


A TOBACCO HEAR 


papers give an account of some eminent man falling suddenly dead 
at his desk from heart disease. As a rule, no middle-aged man in 
active business dies thus suddenly unless poisoned, and that poison, 
in a majority of cases, is tobacco. Meanwhile the slaughter goes 
on. The press and the pulpit seem muzzled, the majority being 
participants in the popular vice, and those who are not seem hypno- 
tized and afraid to speak out. 





you my 


Nearly every 
* = day thenews- 





MITALITY NICOTINIZED 





Tobacco destroys manhood. Tens of thousands of men feel 
the darkening clouds of early decline, because nature, not 
exhausted naturally, but burdened with the taking care of a 
tobacco-poisoned blood, has slowly and gurely succumbed to 
the frightful effects of tobacco upon the vital forces, that makes 
strong men IMPOTENT and DESTROYS THEIR MANHOOD. 


YOU ASK FOR PROOF. 


Test NO-TO-BAC under our Absolute Guarantee; feel how 
quickly No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, eliminates the 
nicotine, steadies the nerves, increases the weight, makes the 
blood pure and rich and tingling with new life and energy. 
Hundreds of letters from aged men testify to years of tobacco 
slavery, and tell how No-To-Bac destroyed tobacco's power 
and brought back feelings long since dead, while sensations 
ofa younger existence once more warmed the cockles of the 
old man's heart. Gloomy days were gone, the sunshine was 
brighter; the warble of the little birds all spoke of love; the 
old man made young again and--happy. ” 


iT is TRUE NO-TO-BAC DOESN’T 

+ J CURE EVERYONE. 
What's the use of telling a lie to get caught at it ? You know 
and so do we,that the claim ‘‘never fails to cure’’ is a quack 
lie, and fraud's talk. Our een is clean cut and to the point. 
failure than his money. ware of the man who says,‘ 








Read it. 


TOBACCO SPIT 
AND SMOKE 
YOUR LIFE AWAY 


We would rather have the good will of the occasional 
*‘ Just as Good as NO-TO-BAC.”’ 


It stands alone, backed by men of ears: 


business reputation and integrity, who are personally known to the publisher of this paper, who also indorses our guarantee. 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


Have been received from enthusiastic users of NO-TO-BAC. 


want our testimonials doubted, for they are truth—pure and simple, 


Snuffed for Thirty-Five Years. | 

Rupp, Ky.. May 12. 18%. GENTLEMEN:—No- | 
To-Bac entirely cured me of a thirty-tive year 
snuff habit, and made me gain 24 pounds. Thank 


God for No-To-Bac 
Mrs. M. A. Rupp. 


NEUSE. N. C., May 1, 
No-To- Bac 
Hatch and W 
has used to 
had used it for lb years 
every day 
gold 


Yours truly, 


No-To-Bac a ieee and Life Saver. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 11, ISM. DEAR SIRS:—No- 
To-Bac did the work, and I gladly recommend it 
as amoney and life saver. You can consider MT 
me a walking, talking, living advertisement, and 
I believe that] have already induced many peo- 
ple to take No-To-Bac. Please ady 
Very Kespectfully yours. A. T. MYERS, | of No-7 
Business Mgr. oftthe Western Tourist and In- | tobacco 
dustrial Magazine, 1206 Chamber of Com. Bldg. | 


‘eee 


Reports 
AYR, IA., 
the first failure to report. 
tobacco from 
se me 
users 


ree eereeeeee ee 
7. 


A. Green of this place. 
bacco in every form for thirty years 
We are all gaining in tlesh 
No-To-Bac is truly worth its weight in 
Yours truly, J. T. Hu 


early boyhood, 


Mr J. H 


We print a few to show how NO-TO-BAC does the work, 
We 
$5,000 to anyone who can prove that any testimonial published is false, or 
testimonials that do not, so far ax we know, represent Ure honest opinion of the writers. 


know it 
that 


Three North Carolinians Cured. 


18M. 
has completely 


GENTLEMEN: 
cured myself, 8 
j Mr 


36 Cures and 1 Failure. 
Nov. 11. 188. 


GENTLEMEN: 


WARREN, Druggist 


Your 


Green 


NTER. 


I have 
Morris used 
now 40 years of age 
I have great faith in the efticacy 
Bac, having cured at least 
Yours truly, 

B.C 


#6 very hard 


We do not 


and propose to back them up by offering @ reward of 
we knowingly 
Signed, 


and willingly cause to be printed 


~ = KRAMER, Treasurer. 


Smoked, Chewed and Snuffed 51 Years, 
BUTLER, PA.. June_1I8, IS DEAR SIRs: 
P. | Three boxes of No-To- Bac cured me of smoking, 
chewing and snuff habit. to which | had been 
addicted for 51 years. The nicotine is out of my 
system, and since I quit using tobacco 1 can’t 

bear the smell of it. 
Very truly yours, HENRY BEAN. 


No-To-Bac Makes My Nerves Strong. 
PATTERSON.PA., June 18, IS. GENTLEMEN: 
One box No-To-Bac entirely cured me of the 
tobaceo habit and strengihened my nerves, 
built up my system and increased my weight. I 
now praise No-To-Bac to my friends and all 
tobacco users. Yours sincerely 

V 


VESLEY L ZEIDERS. 
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IS PLAIN AND TOs 


é 
}OUR CUARANTEE fut toinit inte] 
boxes of NO-TO-BAC, 30 days’ treat- 
5 PUBLISHER’S ment, costing $2.50, or a little less than 
. 10c. a day, used according to simple dl- 
L; We, the publishers rections, Ix guaranteed to cure 
of this paper, know{ bacco habit in any form, Smoking, 
. the S. R. Co. to be Chewing, Snuff, and Cigarette habit, or 5 
,; reliable ‘and do as 
4; they agree. This 
7 
. 
7 
7 
. 





the to- 


money refunded b sto dissatisfied pur- « 
chaser. We don't claim to cure every-d 
one, but the percentage of cures Is so J 

we ag gs et Dy a r afford to have 
e good w of the occasional fallure 
GUARANTEE. nae his money. fehave filth tn NO- 5 
'0-BAC, and if you try it you wlll find § 
hat NO-TO-B 
sto you 


a “WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. | q 
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P CHICAGO aie ICE. 


arr 


| WHERE TO BUY 
} OR ORDER 
}NO-TO- 


P & Thomas, Chicago. 
» Newspaper Union, Chicago. 
eral manager of the Indiana Springs Company, At. of the famous 
Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind., 
eral mud baths are given for the cure of rheumatism. 

tion this to assure you that re mittances will be properly 
for, that our GUARANTEE WILL 

P PATRONAGE APPRECIATED. 

PF mention this ie ST and address 


THES 
F Box 225, INDIANA MINERAL SPRINGS. WARREN CO., IND. 


‘AN ADA OFPIC CE. 


a . 2 Ls 7. 

Sold by wholesale and retail ¢ trug : 
throughout the U. 8. and C anada. or 
sent by mail anywhere for price—one 
box, $1; three boxes, 22.50. Our presi- 
dent, Mr. A. L. Thomas, is a member 
of the great advertising tirm of Lord 
Our secretary is Mr. P. 'T. Barry, of the Chicago 
Our treasurer is Mr. H. L. Kramer, gen- 


BAC. 


the only place where magnetic min- 
We men- 
accounted 
BE MADE GOOD AND YOUR 
. SURE when you write to 


ERLINC REMEDY CoO., 


pee eee 8 eee ee ee 


45 Randolph St. NEW YORK OFFICE: 


10 Spruce St. 
T4 St. Paul St.. Montreal 
PSE ee ee 
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An appreciation of a teacher S| 
work indicates experience in it. 


| something nice. 


Our Christmas number will be | 


WE will have the JouRNAL in a 
| new form in January, 1895. 
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fiverything ++ 


Needed in Schools of all 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B, MERWIN & CO, 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


pNEEESESMSEEEE | AND and 
AOBILE = ; 
: HOME 





AND 


OHIO a 


R. 


remuserouned SEEKERS’ 
EXGURSIONS 


A Golden —--_ 
Opportunity 


employment at good wages? 

Or, if you are regularly employed, 
would you like to use your spare 
moments profitably ? 

In either case we would call your 
attention to the following : 

1. The “Review of Reviews” is 
the most popular magazine published. 
Its rapidly growing circulation in all 


classes of people fully warrants this 
statement. 

2. It offers better terms to agents 
than any other monthly magazine. 

3. It has a carefully organized 
agency department which co-operates 
with its agents, greatly helping to 
make their work a success. 

We shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. Mention this pub- 


lication. Address 





Eastern Mississippi and 
Southern Alabama, 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF AMERICA, 





Have Been ncaa by the 


MOBILE & OHIO R. R, 


And its connecting lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Each Month 


At extremely low rates for the round trip. Con- | 


necting lines will deliver passengers at St. 
Louis, Hast St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction | 
points in time for the excursion train leaving 
St. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. on the fol- 
lowing dates: 


NOV. 6th and DEC. 4th, 1894. 








Tickets limited to 30 days will permit sail 
to stop off, going and returning, at Corinth, 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park 
and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south 
of the Ohio River. 

For healthfulness and freedom from malaria, 
Southern Mississippi and Alabama are un- 
equaled. No blizzards, no sunstrokes, no 
swamps, no malaria in this section. 

Thousands of acres of cheap government, 
railroad and private lands for sale on easy 
terms, suitable for stock and sheep raising, 
fruit and vine growing, truck and general 
farming. 

Call on any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 
time, tickets and general pcteganingist or apply to 


F. W. GREENE, E. E. POSEY, 
Gen. Agent., 108 N. Act’g Gen. Pass. 
Broadway, Agent, 

St. Louis, Mo. MOBILE, ALA. 








OxFoRD, OHIO. 


The Western, a College and Sem-| 
inary for Women. 


Fortieth year opens Sept. rath, 1894. ay 
College Courses, Classical and Literary. Supe 
ior advantages in Music, Elocution call aot. 
Faculty of twenty members. Library over 6,000 
volumes. Well equipped Biological and Physi- 
cal Laboratories and Art Studios. Buildings 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 
Perfect sanitary “—_ Beautiful location. 
Campus of 65 acres. , $200 per Year. 

MISS LEILA g. “MezEE, Ph. D., Preaident. 





PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 

they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

cash. Fully warranted. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. 

ESTEYT &#&© CAMP, 
916 & 918 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS. 

9" MENTION THIS PAPER. “@& 


a REVIEW» REVIEWS 





TAKE 


a | 
| 
| 
| 


ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


AND— 


| 





‘Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


| James Barker, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 


ee ae 


| UNIVERSITY 


| R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


} 


| Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 


| ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- | 


| ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
fei Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, 
| Horticulture and Mechanic 
en given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
i: business forms. 
| $20; second and third years, $50; 
| first and second years, $20; third and fourt 
| years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic | 


| Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
Six new buildings | 


‘Four Hours Quickest Time | 


| new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being | 


| department open to women, 
| . 
| have peen completed and are now occupied. A 


| built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical work all new. 





For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 


Would you like steady, pleasant | 


sections of the country and among all | 


13 Astor Place, New York | 





: OF THE STATE OP MISSOURI. 


Tuition in Medicine, first year, | 
Engineering, | 





Palace Dinin 
Pale ce Recliniog 
Putman Pala 


Cop “He “StF oasor = c)8s SETWEER 


aw 
ten Lous. cons 
AND 
STLDUIS ++ CHICAGO 














| 
The Great Popular Route from 


| 


~ | ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


| And all points in the North and Northwest a 

| sas City and all points West. 

| Pullman Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace Dining Cars, 

| Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extra 
charge. 


See that your ticket reads via 


| 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD. 
| 
| 


C. H. CHAPPELL, 
' 


General Manager, 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. | 
CHICAGO. 

| D. BOWES, Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 


J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. | 


216 North Broadway, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Burlington 





Solid Through Vestibuled trains 


BETWEEN 
Kansas City, | 


| Minneapolis, | 


ST. LOUIS St. Joseph, 


| AND 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 
Only 1 Change of Cars| 
TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Arts. Instruction is | 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


|The Only Line Running Them in 
the West. 


to Denver. 


| TICKET OFFICE, 
|218 N. BROADWAY, 








C.&A.RAILROAD 


I 


| 
nd | 
| to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- | 


Connecting in | 
Union Depots, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, | 


St. Lovts. | 


OO: THEY 








Soup VESTIBULED TRAINS 


a 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 
FALLS to 


Gragd Central Station, New York, 
AND TO BQsron: 


ewer ewe we 


ALACE DINING CARS— 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


| EANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


—aervvTiTzouTyt cHaANGE we 


| PALACE RECLINING 


| 


CHAIR CARS,——_er 


SEATS FREE, 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 
ate Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor Broadway and 
| Olive Street, and Union Depot. 
| CHAS. M HAYS, 
Vice- Pres’t & Gen’l Manager. 
Cc. S. CRANE 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tick. Agt. 
H. V. P. TAYLOR, 


| 
| Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r & Ticket Agt 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


| SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
| General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


| 
| 
| AND 
| 
| 
! 
| 





| ararite Route Nt nis : 


. 


« 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, . 




















The Best 
Christmas Gift 


> or the best addition to one’s own library is 

> WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Successor of the 

“* Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
School books. 

Warmly com- 
mended by every 
State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, 
and thousands of 
other Educators. 


A College President says: 
“ For ease with which the eye finds the word 
“sought, for accuracy of definition, for 
» “effective methods in indicating pronun- 
* ciation, for terse yet comprehensive state- 
> * ments of facts, and for Tactical use as & 
= working dictionary, ‘ ebster’s Interna- 
, “ tional’ excels any other single volume.” 


; G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
3 Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Aes for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. 
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| LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKES. 
You can at your own home, by the MEISTER- 


| THE : 
Spankh, reach, Italian er German.” Pupils WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 
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ARE PUBLISHED By 











taught ra if actually in = a the nenenee, BEST lat é satiate: dios wis 

Terms for membership oreach Language »N. ¥. AGO, 
questions answered and ail ine gp rong eae free TEX T-BOOKS. tL, 
of charge. Part 1 (3 Lessons), either language, 

anak me receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAFT They are Great Labor Savers and are Adapted to Schools of All Grades. 


BurRgAv, Boston, Mass. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
11-’94-ly 


Species Low Rates for Introduction. Speokmen Pages and Catalogue Free to Teachers, 








STEWOGRAPHER'S Cuair, $5.00 


OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRADES 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 


A. H. ANDREWS & co. 








KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES & 


And Articles for ;*‘Busy Work’’ in the 
Home and the2School. 


Send to us for complete catalogue of Kindergarten Furniture, Kindergarten Books and gen. 
eral Kindergarten Supplies. THOMAS CHARLES CO., 








THE GREATEST 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE HAIR’ 


& HAY FEVER 
OR. HAIR when I will CURSE. 


send you @ full size $1.00 bottle of my 
Asthma Cure if you will er pay express 
charges on delive ry. A valuable Treatise on 
Asthma. Bronchitis and Hay Fever mailed free. 
Dr. B.W.HAIR, 233 W.4th St. Cincinnati,O. 





TEACHERS SHOULD RIDE BICYCLES 


EXERCISE 





Is Essential to Health. 





HEALTH 














Is Necessary to Good Teaching. 





We issue a catalogue displaying a number of first-class wheels at moderate prices, and will 


send you one on receipt of your name and address. 


satisfaction. 


D. SNITJER, Retailer and Jobber, 


1118 Olive Street, - - 


= - ST. LOUIS, MO. 





: ‘EXACT SIZE. . 





A question asked by near- 
ly everybody many times a 
day. Everybody’s Diction- 
ary furnishes the answer. 
This dictionary gives the 
spelling, pronunciation, 
syllable divisions, giving 
the diacritical marks, parts 
of speech, capitalization, 
participles, and definitons 
of 33,000 words; list of| 
States and their capitals; | 
rules for punctuation; rules 
for use of capitals; postal 
information; rules for spell- 
ing, etc. —and can be carried 
in the vest pocket. It is 
not a book made hastily, 
only to sell, but is an ac- 
curate and complete dic- 
tionary, compiled from the 
latest edition of Webster’s 
great International. It is 
especially valuable to peo- 
ple employed in offices, and 
to teachers, and worth ten 
times its cost to anybody. 

It is complete, practical, 
accurate and convenient. 
Size, 4x2%x5% in.; weight, 
2ounces. The size makes 
it especially valuable—it is 
always at hand when 
needed. For this reason it 
is worth more to most peo- 
ple than an Unabridged, 
and it contains almost every 
word that the average per- 
son will ever have occasion 


to use. 
PRICE, 
Handsomely bound) 


bossed in Gold and In- 
dexed, 


FIFTY JELC §. 


Or given free with one 
subscription. 








Buy a wheel from us and we will guarantee 


How Do You Spell It? 


in Russia Leather, Em-| 


nv8t. 211 & 218 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 





THE LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 
Is a Solid Gold Pen with Beautiful Chased Holder. Regular Price, $2.50. 
a 







LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 








To induce teachers and students to become agents, we will send a acted XXV 
sample pen for $1.00, Each pen warranted satisfactory or money ‘ POSTPAID 
refunded. Agents wanted. Boome} and 7, . $1 00 = 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., SAMPLE PEN. 
No. 23 Barclay Street, NEW YorK, N. Y. a 
= Septyt. 





ac An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the Aigher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
rr een Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
NORMALISM. // cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 
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IMPROVED SERVICE 
OS BETWEENY 


St. Louis 


RESANDASS MEE 


e 
In . 
Memphis? wfossc.. 


oF ° Sh Li WHITE, FLESH. or BRUNETTE 
ee OZZONI'S 


s 
Illinois CentralR.R., 
Have inaugueated a double ved seivice be- 
° 


tween the two cities as per the following sched- 

















ules You have seen it advertised a mi any 
SOUTH BOUND. years, but have you ever tried a 

hi BE. She, css cccn ckcook 7.40a8.M. 7.30 p.m. not,—you do not know what an Id 

| Lv. Cairo Sicseees os a0sGhee S. aa, £250". mm. Complexion Powder is. 

gt a geebapeebapii my 3.00 a. m 

Ar. Memphis.. co-ssee 7.20 P.M. 7.55 8. Mm x 
NORTH BOUND. POZZONI’S 

Ts | eee ee 730a.m. 6.45 p.m. 

A Se -.. 205a.m. I. -™m. 

Lv. Fulton... ... aa a.m, ae . m. | besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 

Lv. Memphis................7.25 Pp. M. 7.004. m. | has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 


ao ey burn, wind-tan,lessens perspiration, 

etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and jesirable 

Protection to the face during hot weather. 
Xt is Sold ye ag 


Through Coaches, New Vestibuled Sleepers 
lighted by gas of latest design. No ferry trans- 
fers, Shortest, Quickest, and only route running | 








two daily trains every day in the year, between For sample, addre 

St. Louis and Memphis, also two daily trains} JiJ.A. POZZONI co. St. eats Mo 
between St. Louis aud New Orleans in 24 Hours, | , ww 
12 Hours ahead of all other lines. S 





Ticket office, 217 North Fourth Street and | j ~t 
Union Depot, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Hartman 
Sliding Blind. 


THE ONLY INSIDE 
SLIDING WINDOW 
BLIND TuatG Ves 
| UNIVERSAL SAT- 
| ISFACTION, 


New and useful 
improvemeats 
have been added 
to -ur BLIND, 
until it is second 
to none. They 
are the cheapest 
for the builder 
Best for the 
owner. Pre- 
ferred by the 
architect. 

NO MODERN 
House 1S C” MPLETE 
WitHouT Trem. 

Thousandsare in 
; use. send for 





Headache Cured | 
FREE | | 
A Free Sample of Dr. Whitehall’s | 


ME CRIM-INE 


a (ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) | 
the only pleasant, prompt, per- 

= fect reliet, and permanent cure | 
’ for all forms of HEADACHE and | 


| 

NEURALGIA. 

< Sent on mention of this paper. | 
| 






j Sold by 311 Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. 
“aj The Dr, Whitehall Med.Co, $.Bend,Ind. | 


| Oct 1 Yr 
| - ee een ene Oona | 
IN ANSWERING 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





| 
i 
| 
} 
| 





PLEASE MENTION | (rated catalogue 


s cents In sta» ps. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO,, 
No. 86 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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